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Editorial 


THE MOBILIZATION OF SCIENTISTS 


HE events in the Far East, the 

I attempts to create a military de- 

fense in Western Europe, and the 
general acceleration of the rearmament 
drive in America have raised grave 
problems for American scientists. In- 
sistent and disquieting questions appear 
on two levels. The first concerns the 
moral responsibility of the individual: 
Shall scientists seek work on militarily 
significant problems? Shall they pas- 
sively avoid war research as long as 
possible? Or shall they refuse to par- 
ticipate in all research activities with 
obvious military implications, as the 
Society for Social Responsibility in Sci- 
ence urges them to do? 

For those who have come to believe 
—however reluctantly—that, in the 
face of the renewed threat of totalitar- 
ian aggression, scientists must do their 
share in strengthening the military 
power of the free world, another ques- 
tion arises: How can American scien- 
tists contribute most effectively to the 
national rearmament effort while, at 
the same time, avoiding interruption 
of scientific training and fundamental 
research in America? The latter is par- 
ticularly important because we are fac- 
ing, not a short-term emergency, but 
possibly, and even probably, a _ pro- 
longed state of uncertainty—a tension 
that may last for years without explod- 
ing into an all-out conflict or relaxing 
in a lasting settlement. 


II 


An urgent aspect of the situation 
created by American rearmament is 
the danger of devastating inroads made 
by the draft upon the ranks of science 
students and young scientists—a repe- 
tition of the sad experience of the two 
world wars. If scientific talent is not 
to be wasted on peeling potatoes, guard- 
ing bridges, or, at best, doing routine 
work in some service laboratory, a 
mechanism must be established, and 
soon, by which scientists of draft age 
can be classified as such and, if draft- 
ed, be directed into positions where 
their special knowledge and capabilities 
will be used with maximum effective- 
ness. 
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A separate problem, less urgent, but 
requiring thoughtful consideration, is 
how to encourage the activities of scien- 
tists not subject to the draft—men 
without whose initiative and imagina- 
tion the scientific effort of the defense 
departments may become a routine job 
of improving existing devices and of 
developing already well-recognized 
ideas. In the Second World War many 
of the most important developments 
were originated by individual scientists 
without any official status. There would 
never have been a Manhattan Project 
if scientists in 1941 had been organized 
under clear lines of command, placed 
in positions which a central office had 
judged most suitable for their special 
qualifications, and assigned to tasks 
which this office had considered most 
urgent. The secrecy with which militar- 
ily important fields are surrounded at 
the present time stands in the way of 
similar initiative now. Many who could 
make a valuable contribution are re- 
signed to waiting until they are tapped 
on the shoulder, told where to go and 
what to do, and even then—in accord- 
ance with the principle so often and so 
proudly enunciated by General Groves 
—given only as much knowledge of the 
problem on which they are to work as 
is “absolutely necessary to carry out 
their assignment.” Plans are drafted 
for the mobilization of scientific man- 
power under some all-wise and all- 
powerful general staff. In this issue we 
print several documents revealing the 
thinking of the government bureaus 
concerned with this problem, and of 
some of the professional organizations 
to which the government has turned for 
advice. (See pages 355, 375-80.) 

It is extremely doubtful whether the 
national defense will be really aided by 
the mobilization of science along the 
lines indicated in some of these reports. 
Of all human activities, except art, sci- 
ence is the one least susceptible to direc- 
tion, even by most enlightened author- 
ities. The present situation may réquire 
many measures which must interfere 
with spontaneous economic and techno- 
logical developments in American life. 
The threat of atomic bombardment, for 
example/ may call for planned reloca- 
tion of many nationally important ac- 





tivities and of the manpower needed to 
maintain them. However, science should 
not have high priority on the list of 
activities to be planned and regulated. 
The less an endeavor partakes of the 
character of production and the more 
it shares the nature of creation, the less 
can be gained by central planning and 
regimentation. 


III 


The vast majority of scientists every- 
where—in Russia (we are sure) no less 
than in America—hate “war research.” 
Rational minds have believed that no 
matter what conflicts may divide man- 
kind, they should be susceptible to ra- 
tional solution. To utilize the highest 
achievements of man’s intellect in order 
to make war—the supreme flight from 
reason—more devastating and there- 
fore more senseless, is a madness with 
which no scientist can ever become rec- 
onciled. Some seek personal escape in 
the refusal to take part in’ any prepa- 
rations for war, offensive or defensive. 
Others—the great majority—cannot 
consider this personal solution ethically 
or politically justifiable. While they 
submerge their misgivings and join the 
ranks of armament-makers, there is 
grave danger that they may become 
tired, disillusioned, and cynical, and 
join those who consider war inevitable. 
We must fight this decay of faith. We 
must maintain the belief that the pri- 
mary justification for rearmament is 
that it might prevent war, and not that 
it will enable us to win it; that a strong 
military position in Europe and Asia 
can be used as a basis for new imagina- 
tive and generous policies for lasting 
peace. Whatever little political influence 
scientists may have must not be thrown 
away, but continuously exercised to 
counteract the natural tendency of the 
drive for rearmament to become a drive 
toward aggressiveness. Those scientists 
who take up research on behalf of 
American armed strength bear in- 
creased responsibility for the use of 
this might. They must not drop but 
must redouble their efforts on behalf of 
reason and vision in American policy. 

—E. R. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT ADVISORY GROUPS 


The mobilization of scientific manpower has been the subject of 
numerous reports emanating from groups from which the govern- 
ment has sought advice. Recently four scientific societies: the 
American Institute of Physics, the American Chemical Society, the 
Engineers Joint Council, and the National Research Council sub- 
mitted recommendations. We print those of the American Institute 
of Physics below; this report is followed by one from the Scientific 
Advisory Committees to the Selective Service Director, and by a 
memorandum from the government's Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Scientific Research and Development. 


THE BARTON REPORT 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHYSICS* 


The following report was submitted 
to Robert L. Clark, director of the 
Manpower Office of the National Secur- 
ity Resources Board, by Henry L. Bar- 
ton, director of the American Institute 
of Physics. In a covering letter Mr. Bar- 
ton says that the recommendations con- 
tained in the report were approved by 
the Executive Committee of the Insti- 
tute but that it had not been possible 
to refer them to the full membership of 
the Institute for adoption by ballot.) 


HE questions in your letter of 

September 7, together with an 

appraisal of the international sit- 
uation and the obligations it places on 
scientists in free nations, have led 
us to propose tentatively the early 
adoption under the present degree of 
mobilization of the following procedure. 
We say “tentatively” because we would 
wish to advocate it finally only if it 
proves to meet requirements in other 
fields of science and technology as well 
as physics, succeeds in attracting the 
endorsement of a great majority of 
scientists and technologists, and clear- 
ly demonstrates to the public that sci- 
entists and technologists would, under 
the proposal, be accepting their full 
obligation to the national security. 

* The American Institute of Physics is a coop- 
erative organization of professional societies in 
the field of physics, created for the purpose of 
furthering the common interests of the societies ; 
for example, the Institute publishes nine profes- 
sional journals. 

1 In a meeting held in Chicago on November 
23-24, the American Physical Society expressed 
disappointment with the proposals for mobiliza- 
tion in the form in which they appear in the 
Barton report. We hope to ‘publish the Society's 


counter recommendations when they are for- 
mulated. 


The proposal is that suitable reg- 
ulations be ordered (or legislated if 
need be) to expand the concept of 
Selective Service to include Scientific 
and Technological Service as well as 
Military Service. That is, at the time 
of classification of a man by his Local 
Board, a decision would be made, under 
regulations established by the Pres- 
ident, whether this man should be 
ordered to Scientific or Technological 
Service instead of being placed in one 
of the existing classes for induction or 
deferment. 

It is suggested that any man of draft 
age who has achieved a certain degree 
of competence in science or technol- 
ogy (defined in terms of civil service 
ratings, academic degrees, experience, 
or otherwise) be classifie® for Scien- 
tific or Technological Service. All men 
so classified would constitute a pool 
which we prefer not to call by the 
name of “Reserve” or “Corps,” but 
merely as men classified by the Local 
Boards for such service. The numbers 
involved would constitute only a small 
percentage of all who are handled by 
Local Boards. Consequently the in- 
troduction of this new class would not 
seriously upset other mobilization plans. 
Local Boards should be permitted to 
credit to their quotas any men classified 
as here suggested. 

It would not seem pertinent to con- 
sider deferment from classification for 
Scientific or Technological Service on 
dependency grounds, or on physical 
grounds short of major handicaps like 
blindness. Furthermore, in view of the 
present and continuing urgent role of 


science and technology in building up 
the national strength for a possible fu- 
ture military emergency, it is proposed 
that all properly qualified men of draft 
age be placed at once in an active sta- 
tus under this category, rather than 
step-by-step according to the years of 
their birth. 

The result would be that under proc- 
esses of the Selective Service System 
and action by the Local Board, essen- 
tially all men of draft age who possess 
suitable training and ability would ap- 
pear at once in a pool subject to dispo- 
sition in the national interest. 


THE PROPOSED NATIONAL BOARD 


This pool would constitute a national 
resource of great importance, a re- 
source in all too short supply, a re- 
source which must be conserved, re- 
served for essential uses only, and aug- 
mented and refined through all possi- 
ble means. Obviously there must be 
established in the government a board 
which we will call “The National Board 
of Scientific and Technological Person- 
nel” with the responsibility, and ade- 
quate power and staff, to insure the 
maximum use of the essential resources 
pooled by the above procedures. 

The powers of this National Board 
must be defined with great care to 
achieve the broad purpose of enhancing 
the scientific and technological strength 
of the nation. One function would ob- 
viously be that of examining the evi- 
dence of professional training and com- 
petence of men classified to the pool by 
the Local Boards and the return of the 
unqualified to the Local Boards for re- 
classification. 

The primary function of the National 
Board, however, would be to see to it, 
by whatever means it found most effec- 
tive, that those in the pool were en- 
gaged in activities of greatest impor- 
tance to the national need, with due 
regard to the suitability of their indi- 
vidual talents, the latter factor being 
of unusual importance in areas of great 
specialization requiring long training 
such as commonly exist in scientific 
fields. 

The National Board should have the 
authority to assign to the armed serv- 
ices suitable individuals from the pool 
to meet specific requisitions of the 


(Continued on page 375) 
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FOREIGN POLICY TODAY 


Erich Kahler 





following pages were prepared when it was pos- 

sible to discuss the long-range aims of American 
policy under different conditions from those which exist 
now. However, if recent developments have drastically 
altered the terms under which policy is being made in 
the Far East, they have not made it any less necessary 
to understand the fundamental problems of Far East- 
ern countries. General war between the USA and China 
may not yet result. It is the peculiarity of our times to 
survive situations which in the past could only have 
led to an explosion; not because agreement is reached 
but merely because embittered minds still recoil from 
the decision which unleashes total war. In these breath- 
ing spaces lies the last frail hope of discovering a dura- 
ble basis for peace, and ignorance of economic condi- 
tions in Asia is no help in this endeavor. And even if 
relations between the West and Communist China 
should be entering on a phase of indefinite hostility, the 
strategy of this country will still depend on an accurate 
appraisal of China’s problems and of our own power 
to help in their solution. 

The BULLETIN has always had two aims: Its main 
role is, and remains, to present to the public the opin- 
ions scientists may have on matters of public interest, 
based on their special knowledge of the scientific and 
technological ingredients of these matters. Its other 
aim is to provide scientists with material they might 
need for developing these opinions, by publishing docu- 
ments and articles which present the issues as factually 
as possible, or, if wide divergence of opinions exist on 
these issues, by organizing symposia in which space is 


Te ARTICLES which appear on this and the 


allowed for the presentation of the different points of 
view. It was in the pursuance of this second objective 
that the BULLETIN has, for example, printed a series 
of articles, some advocating and some condemning, the 
idea of the neutrality of Western Europe. Since the 
developments in the Far East have come into the fore- 
front of world politics, lack of knowledge about the true 
situation in this part of the world, has prevented many 
intelligent people from forming an opinion on the best 
policy to be pursued there. The view is widely held that 
the disproportion between population and food resources 
is the main source of political ferment in Asia, and that 
the appeal of communism to the peoples in this part of 
the world is due to a system of land ownership that de- 
prives farmers of the product of their toil and stands 
in the way of agricultural progress. The BULLETIN 
has requested several authorities to present their views 
on this and related economic and political problems. 
This issue contains four contributions to this sym- 
posium: We are aware of the fact that some of them 
are strongly partisan, and that not all points of view 
are as yet represented. We hope to continue it in our 
future issues. Our purpose is to help our readers to 
form their own opinion on two important questions: 
First, is it objectively possible for the nations of South- 
east Asia to develop toward a higher standard of life 
and economic security, and, at the same time, acquire 
greater individual freedom and ‘national self-rule; and 
second, if this double aim is at all attainable, what can 
America contribute to its fulfilment? Mr. Kahler, 
author of the first article in this symposium, is Pro- 
fessor of German at Cornell University. 














O CAREFUL observer of cur- 
N rent events will escape the im- 
pression that America, indeed 
our world, is pulling through one of 
the most critical phases in human his- 
tery. And yet, we seem unable to dis- 
engage ourselves from an age-old polit- 
ica! routine, and from methods that 
have been useful only in the locally and 
temporally limited spheres of an irre- 
coverable past. In order to cope with 
the problems of our day, it is imperative 
that we face them in the perspective 
of our world as a whole. Only when we 
consider the world as a whole, the his- 
torical phase through which it is mov- 
ing, the general direction in which de- 
velopments are pointing, can we proper- 
ly appraise single events and determine 
what course we should take. 


THE PREMISES OF 
POLITICAL CONDUCT 


There are certain basic facts which 
we have to recognize as premises of 
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political conduct in our time. And the 
first of them is this: Our present world 
is one, inexorably one, however human 
passions, interests, doctrines may tend 
to split it irfto two. Our world is one 
because of the ever closer technolog- 
ical, economic, and sociologicai inter- 
relation and interdependence of con- 
ditions and developments all over the 
globe. If we create or countenance 
misery and devastation on a large scale 
thousands of miles away, this will in- 
evitably, sooner or later, react on con- 
ditions at home. The network of inter- 
connections is so complex that it makes 
it impossible for any politician to fore- 
see the consequences, the chain re- 
actions, of his acts. In fact, a politician 
or official is even less able to grasp 
these consequences and to achieve a 
broad, over-all picture of our world 
situation than a person who is de- 
tached from the perplexing turmoil 
of day-to-day events and pressures. 
Officials and politicians are, at best, 
specialists, tied to their limited, func- 


tional outlook. And however indis- 
pensable experts may be, the sum to- 
tal of all imaginable specialists will 
not produce a comprehensive view and 
a true understanding of the situation 
as a whole. What is needed in many 
fields, and most urgently in the con- 
duct of public affairs, are specialists 
in universality, detached coordinators, 
whose job it would be to study the 
situation as a whole, beyond the limits 
of a special country and a particular 
moment, free of specialistic, functional 
concerns. 

Since our world is one, the border- 
lines between foreign and domestic pol- 
icy have become fluid. Hence the con- 
stant mutual interferences in domestic 
affairs of other nations. Mussolini and 
Hitler were overtly fighting in the 
Spanish Civil War. Russia, as every- 
body knows, has her fingers in the 
pie of peoples everywhere; but Amer- 
ica, too, more or less openly intervened 
in the domestic affairs of Greece, Tur- 

(Continued on page 359) 
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PROMISES AND FACTS IN KOREA AND CHINA 


Clyde Mitchell 


The following article takes issue with many points presented in 
the portions of the preceding article which deal with Far Eastern 
policy. Clyde Mitchell is chairman of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics at the University of Nebraska. From 1946 to 


1948 he was in charge of the National Land Commission in Korea. 


of oppression, and of feudal 

aristocracy is a decent emotion. 
Only through the destruction of such 
forces can human  beiterment be 
achieved. It is because of America’s 
support of these forces in many coun- 
tries in the world in the past that 
our foreign policy has been a losing 
game. Liberal social scientists are 
correct in pointing this out. But many 
liberals have done themselves and the 
cause of freedom a disservice by going 
to the other extreme—by swallowing 
whole hog the promises and the glow- 
ing lies of communism. As an example, 
I quote two passages:! 

“The North Korean regime has car- 
ried out a land reform and has liber- 
ated poor peasants from exploitation 
by big land owners, whose vested in- 
terests the South Korean government 
is eager to protect. ... 

“Before there can be any talk of 
government of the people and govern- 
ment by the people, there has to be gov- 
ernment for the people. And this is 
what, according to unbiased reports, 
the Chinese Communists have been try- 
ing to accomplish.” 

The author is wrong on both counts. 

I am familiar with the land-reform 
question in Korea. I operated 600,000 
acres of the best farm lands in Korea 
during 1946, 1947, and 1948. They 
were the tenanted lands formerly owned 
by Japanese. Before we left Korea in 
1948, our organization had sold all 
these farms to the tenants, for a reason- 
able price, on easy terms. The program 
was a success and went a long way 
to strike at the human misery and 
dissatisfaction on which communism 
breeds. We won a cold-war battle from 
the USSR in that South Korean land 
sale. Our land reform was only a 
part of the problem, however. 


H ATRED of the forces of reaction, 


1Erich Kahler, “Foreign Policy Today,” pages 
356, 359-62 of this issue. 


COMMUNIST LAND REFORM IN 
NORTH KOREA—A FAKE 


The North Korean land reform, I state 
flatly, was a fake. With great fanfare 
in 1946 the Soviets had said, “We are 
giving the land to the tenants.” But 
in the years 1946 and 1947, more than 
two million refugees poured down out 
of the Soviet zone into the relatively 
greater freedom of our zone, and the 
story they told was one of torture, con- 
fiscation, and oppression. After the 
tenants had been “given” the land, more 
than a million farm people were later 
moved off, to make way for other in- 
dividuals, who had turned out to be 
more acceptable to the local communist 
peoples’ committees. Genuine owner- 
ship did not exist; no deed of title was 
worth a copper sen. Furthermore, the 
taxes and the so-called “patriotic” rice 
contributions demanded of the new own- 
ers usually exceeded the confiscatory 
rents the tenants had formerly paid 
their pre-war landlords. After it was 
too late, the farmers of North Korea 
found to their sorrow that they had 
merely exchanged one oppressive land- 
lord for another. 

No, the communist land reform which 
has been advertised so highly turned 
out, as Soviet reforms usually do, to 
be mockery. 


AMERICAN EFFORTS AT LAND 
REFORM IN SOUTH KOREA 


My organization gave legal title to 
the tenants. I shall never forget the 
expression on the faces of those farm 
tenants, hundreds of them, after they 
signed their mortgage and received 
their deed. They pasted the deeds on 
their mud walls with rice paste; they 
were proud; they became in that mo- 





ment allies in mankind’s common strug- 
gle against slavery. 

Unfortunately, we Americans did not 
have much Korean land to sell—only 
that taken from Japanese landlords un- 
der international rules of warfare. 
Three-fourths of the tenanted land had 
been owned by rich Korean landlords, 
and the American Army felt that it 
did not have the power to expropriate 
private lands. Of course (we Amer- 
icans privately admitted), the liberal 
terms of our land sale were likely to 
force the new Korean government to 
give the remaining tenants a similar 
chance to become owners. 

Unfortunately, it did not work out 
that way. The reactionary administra- 
tion of Syngman Rhee, which our ar- 
my occupation supported and brought 
into power, refused to finish the land- 
reform job which the Americans started. 
The new legislature, incidentally, proved 
to be more liberal than did the ad- 
ministrative branch of Rhee’s govern- 
ment. The Assembly passed a land- 
reform bill early in 1949, patterned after 
the one the Americans had used the 
year before. Syngman Rhee’s bureauc- 
racy, from national down to local levels, 
was highly responsive to sabotage by 
the land-owning gentry, and never made 
the slightest move to implement the 
law. Rhee claims that the law was to 
have been implemented on July 1, 1950, 
but I have my doubts. Having run a 
land-disposal scheme myself, I know 
what a tremendous job it is. Many mil- 
lions of land-sale forms and records 
must be printed, and then filled in by 
hand. There must be a complete “rev- 
olution” in office procedure in little coun- 
ty land offices; for example, whereas 
during past centuries one or two sales 
had been entered per day, in 1948 we re- 
quired one thousand sales to be en- 
tered daily. There must be a tre- 
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mendous educational effort aimed at 
farmers, landlords, and public officials. 
An investigation system must be set up 
to prevent the Korean employees all up 
and down the line from using the land 
sale as a vehicle of graft and patronage. 
I know for a fact that Syngman Rhee’s 
bureaucracy waS many years away 
from an honest land reform in South 
Korea." 


THE KOREAN ELECTIONS 
—NORTH AND SOUTH 


The liberal nowadays must be careful 
to see the errors and the rottenness 
on both sides of the struggle. The U.S. 
has been supporting the wrong people, 
it is true—political elements so ultra- 
conservative that they persist in sup- 
pressing legitimate demands on the 
part of their people for economic and 
social reform. But to accept this view 
does not require us to believe that com- 
munism offers anything better. It does 
not, and it never has. 

I think Kahler is dead wrong about 
the results of communism in China. 
There has been no such thing as an 
“unbiased report” of what the Chinese 
Communists have accomplished. And 
there will never be, until neutral U.N. 
investigatory commissions are allowed 
to go into the country, to snoop around, 
to find out whether there is real prog- 
ress or whether liberties were ruth- 
lessly suppressed to “maintain order.” 

The U.N. commission investigating 
the elections in South Korea in 1948 
had a very healthy questioning atti- 
tude toward this whole problem. They 
represented small as well as big coun- 
tries; the representatives often had 
“chips on their shoulders” on behalf of 
human rights. They discovered little 
dirty corners of oppression in General 
Hodge’s occupation that the U.S. had 
tried mightily to keep quiet. I would 
like to see U.N. groups of this kind 
operating in all of the underdeveloped 
countries of the world. 

The South Korean election in 1948 
was not free in the Western sense: the 
leftists refused to participate, and even 
the moderates suffered considerable in- 
timidation. The voters were presented 
only with a choice of rightists. But 
it was just about as free as it could 
be. Reforms cannot be applied piece- 


“In an interview with a correspondent from 
U.S. News and World Report, published in that 
journal on October 27, 1950, Mr. Rhee was asked 
“What do you intend to do about land reform?” 
He replied: “We were beginning land reform in 
the South when the war began. This land-reform 
law will be extended to the North. We will do 
nothing about it during harvest this year. But 
next vear we will take away the land given to 
tenants and return it to the landlords. {italics 
ours} The landlords will be permitted to keep 
only what they can cultivate and will be obliged 
to sell the remainder to the Government.” 
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meal; for the election to be free in the 
American sense of the word would have 
required a dozen other related reforms 
—in educational methods, in police and 
judiciary, in labor relations, in the 
status of women, in the economic power- 
complex generally. No, the South Ko- 
rean election of 1948 was not as free 
as we had hoped; it is only in contrast 
with the mockery that the Communists 
call an election that it appeared “rea- 
sonably free” to the U.N. commission. 

The election of May 1950 was better. 
Again the extreme left could not enter 
the race; any candidate who tried would 
have been murdered. Moderate liberals, 
even, were persecuted; many political 
figures who criticized Rhee and his gov- 
ernment were imprisoned. Yet, when 
the results were in, Rhee’s majority 
had been wiped out. Candidates who 
were “independents” and anti-Rhee 
had won most of the Assembly seats. 
Only because Rhee’s term was orig- 
inally set at four years is he still Pres- 
ident—a “lame duck’ president. 

Freedom is relative. Last May in 
Korea the contrast between elections, 
free, and “elections,” communist style, 
became even greater. 

Here are my answers to four impor- 
tant questions asked by liberals who 
do not want to fall into the communist 
trap in this Asiatic issue: 

1. What is the nature of Rhee’s re- 
gime? It is a conservative, even re- 
actionary, regime. Its bureaucracy is 
responsive to the land-owning aristoc- 
racy. In the legislature, which is anti- 
Rhee, there is hope. There is a real 
non-communist liberal movement which 
can be strengthened, but it will require 
strong action on the part of the U.N. 
to build it up. Rhee has advertised him- 
self well; he has protected himself 
against effective opposition by the lib- 
eral use of the prison cell and police 
torture methods. 

2. Can human betterment be achieved 
by the U.S. or the U.N. in countries 
whose conservative governments resist 
reform? By the U.S., no; by the U.N., 
yes. Any attempt by the U.S. to induce 
or coerce these governments will be 
labeled “imperialism,” no matter how 
honest we are in our denials. 

Some joint action, with the coopera- 
tion of the local governments, is al- 





ways possible. The Joint Rural 
eonstruction Commission, now  oper- 
ating in Formosa, is a good example 
of how some reforms can be achieved 
with the help of native regimes. 

But in many cases, the full economic 
and moral weight of the U.N. will need 
to be thrown into the picture before 
the feudal aristocracies will give way 
to reform that alone can save them 
from the communist firing squad. 

The word for this, I suppose, is 
“paternalism.” But the word can be 
cleansed of its imperialistic connota- 
tions if the paternalistic authority is 
the U.N., operating within an inter- 
nationally-accepted charter of human 
aspirations (such as the Declaration of 
Human Rights), and with a definite 
guarantee to withdraw when the job is 
done. 

3. How will achievements under this 
plan compare with those of communism? 
There will be no comparison, only. con- 
trast. Once the non-communist world 
begins to carry out the ideals it has 
always espoused, the hollow promises 
of communism will cease to fool anyone. 

4. Is there any basis for the assump- 
tion that we can “work with” the Com- 
munists in Korea, China, Japan, or else- 
where in Asia? Absolutely none. But 
if I am right in my belief that social 
and economic reform, promptly applied, 
can stabilize and strengthen the non- 
communist world, the question loses sig- 
nificance. If the U.N. can succeed in 
those great objectives, communism will 
become a very minor force indeed. It is 
my opinion, that, aside from the hard 
core of Moscow-trained leaders, the 
Communists in Asia are mainly misery- 
ridden human beings who have des- 
paired of getting any relief from the 
status quo. 

To win, the free world must out-per- 
form communism’s promises. It will 
not be easy, but it can be done—and it 
must be done! 

To borrow a line from Veblen, who 
argued cynically that capitalism re- 
quired a certain amount of “conspicuous 
consumption” (such as wars) to pros- 
per, here is a program of conspicuous 
consumption large enough to guarantee 
the prosperity of capitalism for gen- 
erations to come, and not nearly as 
risky as war. 


Re- 
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(Continued from page 356) 

key, China, and, to a certain degree, 
of the Western nations. Nor is this 
an entirely new phenomenon. It started 
with the French Revolution. In 1791, 
the great British Tory, Edmund Burke, 
made the following observations: 
“There have been many internal rev- 
olutions in the government of coun- 
tries, both as to persons and to forms, 
in which the neighboring states have 
little or no concern... . The stationary 
interests of the nation concerned have 
most commonly influenced the new gov- 
ernments [in the same way] in which 
they influenced the old; and the revolu- 
tion turning on matters of local griev- 
ance . .. did not extend beyond its 
territory. The present revolution in 
France seems to me to be quite of 
another character. . .. It is a revolu- 
tion of doctrine and theoretic dogma 
.... This... makes... France the 
natural head of all factions formed on 
a similar principle wherever they may 
prevail. . . . The seeds are sown al- 
most everywhere, chiefly by newspaper 
circulations, infinitely more efficacious 
and extensive than ever they were.... 
To what lengths this method of circu- 
lating mutinous manifestoes, and of 
keeping emissaries of sedition in every 
court under the name of ambassadors, 
to propagate the same principles and 
to follow the practices, will go... it is 
hard to say—but go on it will—more 
or less rapidly, according to events 
and to the humour of the time.” 


THE PRINCIPLE OF CHANGE 


This was the French Revolution pro- 
claiming the very principles for which 
America has stood and still stands 
up to this very day! Now, in the pres- 
ent struggle, we see America on the 
other side of the fence, in the role 
of Edmund Burke, that is, of the con- 
servative. 

This brings us to the second premise 
of all political conduct in our time: 
We have to realize that we are living 
in a rapidly and fundamentally chang- 
ing world. 

Peoples who have achieved a cer- 
tain degree of success and stability 
do not like the idea of fundamental 


change. They are inclined to assume . 


that the way of life, the customs and 
concepts that have been familiar and 
dear to them for generations, will go 
on forever. Much as we pride our- 
selves on technical and scientific in- 
novations, much as we are given to 
glorification of progress on the sur- 
face of our life, we like to believe that 


these tremendous changes in the frame- 
work of our daily existence will not 
penetrate to the foundations upon 
which this existence rests. You often 
hear people say: “We will not give 
up this or that because this is what 
made our country great.” I can hard- 
ly think of a less logical conclusion. 
What is good for an adolescent may 
be bad for a mature person. That 
which in the nineteenth century fos- 
tered prosperity may lead to ruin in 
the twentieth. It can be demonstrated 
by many historical examples that the 
very principle that made nations and 
empires flourish in one period, brought 
about the decay of the society that 
clung to it after a certain turning 
point, when general conditions had 
changed. The secret of endurance con- 
sists in resilience, in the ability to rec- 
ognize new realitieS’, and to adjust one- 
self accordingly. 

How does a crisis arise? Changes, 
small or large, occur every day on 
the surface of our life. We have ar- 
rived at a stage of perpetual inven- 
tion. New technological and industrial 
methods and facilities spread all over 
the world, destroying old, patriarchal 
systems and changing the outlook and 
the aspirations of peoples. All these 
innumerable little changes gradually 
accumulate and, at a certain point, 
come into friction with the underlying 
structure of our society, national as 
well as international, whose supposed 
stability is considered sacred. The ten- 
sion grows; and, all of a sudden, the 
social structure gives way and flares 
up in wars and revolutions. 

And this is exactly what happened 
at the beginning of our century. Since 
the outbreak of the First World War, 
we have been living on shifting ground 
—politically, socially, spiritually, in- 
tellectually. Some huge upheaval has 
begun, and to maintain ourselves in 
this global cataclysm calls for more 
than makeshift policies. We must try 
to reach a vantage point au dessus de 
la m@lée, above the daily battlefronts, 
and to recognize the objective forces 
behind the passions, volitions, and fol- 
lies of men—forces which have by far 
exceeded the will and control of men. 


WAR IS OBSOLETE 


I cannot attempt to survey here the 
basic changes in the various fields 
of our life. I must confine myself 
to international relations. The inves- 
tigation of changes in this sector of 
our social life brings us to the third 
fundamental premise which we have 
to consider in shaping our general 


policy, the most important of all: 
War is obsolete. Age-old arguments 
and slogans will not obliterate this 
basic fact. 

War has never been a pleasant af- 
fair, however colorful, heroic, quick- 
ening it may have been in previous 
ages. It was seldom ultimately justi- 
fied or justifiable. But, at least, it 
served its purpose—mostly a bad, but 
sometimes also a good purpose. It 
sometimes solved problems, however 
brutally, which could not have been 
resolved otherwise. 

Today, war is not only horrible in 
the highest degree, but it does not 
even serve its purpose any longer; it 
is self-defeating. It does not solve 
problems; it increases them; it pro- 
motes the spreading of any existing 
social disease. This lesson could have 
been learned from the two world con- 
flagrations through which we have 
passed during the lifetime of one gen- 
eration. 

The reason for this change in the 
effects of war lies in the change of 
its nature. As a result of the tech- 
nical, social, intellectual closeness of 
peoples and interrelation of develop- 
ments, an armed conflict today is not 
a regular war any longer, in the cus- 
tomary sense of the word; it is, or 
quickly becomes, a civil war of human- 
ity, in which the front lines extend 
across all national frontiers. It is 
henceforth impossible to locate, or local- 
ize, the source of the trouble in this 
or that single country, and therefore 
there is no hope of extinguishing the 
trouble by defeating a country. The 
First World War did not eradicate 
militarism, nor did the Second wipe 
out fascism. Likewise, it is utter blind- 
ness to believe that defeating the 
Soviet Union in war would do away 
with communism: The more devasta- 
tion and misery you produce in the 
world, the more you produce and foment 
communism. 

War is obsolete also for the very 
plain reason that modern arms have 
reached a degree of destructiveness 
that makes them humanly prohibitive. 
The atom bomb, not to speak of the 
hydrogen bomb and the no less horrible 
weapons of biological warfare, are 
means of mass extermination which de- 
grade human beings to the level of 
vermin and thus outrageously violate 
the dignity of man. Once they have 
come into existence, we certainly must 
have them in case somebody else might 
choose to use them. But to rely on 
these weapons is, to put it mildly, un- 
wise. When I say, they are humanly 
prohibitive, it is not only human feel- 
ings and human responsibility that 
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I have in mind—it is the fact that 
anything except retaliation, any event 
which a power may hold to warrant an 
atomic assault, will be so dispropor- 
tionate compared to atomic destruction 
that the blame, indeed the curse, will 
rest upon that power, however justified 
its political motives. The monstrous 
dimensions of atomic warfare alone 
will make its initiation an infernal 
crime. If, for instance, we had used the 
atom bomb in Korea, it would have been 
a political disaster of the first order. 
It would have lined up the whole 
of Asia against us in repulsion and 
hatred. 

The almost unlimited destructive po- 
tentialities of existing and projected 
atomic weapons are well known to 
the readers of this journal; the only 
effective protection against an atomic 
war, the dispersion of big cities, will 
disrupt our whole social and economic 
system; as Mr. Lilienthal has declared, 
it “simply cannot be done.” 

In determining the course of our 
policy, it does not help us to ignore 
or brush aside these facts. We have 
to take them into account when we talk 
of prestige, of defending our freedom 
and our civilization. What will all 
this amount to after an atomic war, 
regardless of the outcome? Will there 
be anything left that is worth defend- 
ing? Anybody has the right to commit 
suicide, but nobody has the right to 
impose suicide on a whole nation and 
a whole civilization. 

In this connection, I want to men- 
tion another less obvious but hardly 
less important implication of modern 
warfare and of the anarchical state 
of international relations in general: 
the mental and moral confusion and 
disruption which they bring about. War 
today is not only global but also total 
war. Foreign policy is no longer mere- 
ly a concern of cabinets and state de- 
partments, or even of governments, 
although it may still be handled as 
such. War and foreign policy are a 
concern and responsibility of the peo- 
ple as a whole. Thus, Mr. Acheson’s 
call for “total diplomacy” struck a very 
true note, although, because of the 
present conditions of general educa- 
tion and information, it is an impos- 
sible demand. It is an impossible de- 
mand also for another reason: the 
impossibility of conducting with pop- 
ular participation, a foreign policy in 
the old manner. 

Up to the nineteenth century, it was 
easy for the cabinets to play the in- 
ternational power game; the peoples 
did not participate in government; 
even as objects of government, they 
were largely unaffected by interna- 
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tional events. There existed a consider- 
able private sphere which remained un- 
touched by politics. Today, even un- 
der dictatorships, every single person 
inescapably participates in the con- 
duct of national affairs. There is no 
purely private sphere left for him; 
he is bound to bear the brunt of in- 
ternational conflicts, and, through pro- 
paganda and indoctrination, he is made 
an accomplice of his government. 
Therefore, the methods used by gov- 
ernments are now important not only 
from the point of view of their ade- 
quacy to achieve the desired result; 
they also have the most serious psy- 
chological and moral implications. On 
the one hand, they influence the peo- 
ple’s mental and moral condition; on 
the other hand, they are themselves 
affected by regard for the concepts 
and feelings of the people, concepts and 
feelings which sometimes the govern- 
ment itself has helped to create. 

As long as we do not have a supra- 
national authority and supra-national 
order, foreign policy is, by necessity, 
power politics. Any national govern- 
ment, by the nature of its commis- 
sion, is bound to promote national in- 
terests, even at the expense of other 
nations or of the good of humanity 
at large. In a modern democracy every 
citizen is involved in this game, wheth- 
er he is aware of it or not, and the 
methods used in international affairs 
will inevitably affect the mental and 
moral condition of the people. The 
President’s decision to use the atom 
bomb on Japan, his decision to build 
the hydrogen bomb, saddles every 
American with a terrible responsibil- 
ity and fosters a state of mind whose 
repercussions will eventually be felt 
in the domestic sphere. 

On the other hand, even if govern- 
ments are not too much encumbered by 
moral and broadly human considera- 
tions, they are hampered in the han- 
dling of power politics by respect for 
the temper of the people. Let me give 
you an example. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century in Europe, protes- 
tantism was what communism is today; 
a tremendous revolutionary force that 
imperiled not only the religious, but 
also the social, and the dynastical or- 
der. The French kings who killed off, 
persecuted, and expelled the Hugue- 
nots at home, did not hesitate to make 
deals with the protestant forces in 
Germany whenever it served their pow- 
er interests. Today, such a procedure 
is difficult, indeed almost impossible. 
It was feasible to a certain degree in 
the case of Yugoslavia because a rift 
had already developed between Tito 
and Moscow. Likewise, in the Second 





World War, Hitler, by his attack on 
Russia, presented the Western pow- 
ers with an ally whom they previously 
had rejected. But in a case where 
a decision had to be made without the 
help of ready circumstances, in the 
case of Asia, this policy has not worked. 
There are indications that, up to a cer- 
tain moment, the Chinese Communists 
could have been won over to our side, 
and this would have been the right 
thing to do—if only for reasons of 
power politics. But they were Com- 
munists, and that we should side with 
Communists against Chiang-Kai-shek, 
would not have been understood by the 
American people; and even if people 
could have been brought to understand 
it, Congressmen never could. 

By non-recognition of the Chinese 
communist government and by its ex- 
clusion from the United Nations, we 
presented the Russians with an im- 
measurable increase of power. With 
that fateful decision our position was 
determined: on our side, allied with us, 
we have corrupt, inefficient, hated gov- 
ernments—Chiang-Kai-shek, Bao Dai, 
Syngman Rhee—and in the opposite 
camp, against us, stand the people of 
Asia. 

I had recently many opportunities 
to talk with people from the Far East, 
Chinese and Hindus. They supported 
this viewpoint. Last year, after a lit- 
tle talk for Cornell students in which 
I touched the Chinese problem, a 
Chinese student came up to me and 
said: “I am so grateful to you for what 
you have said about China. When 
I say these things they call me a 
Communist. I am no Communist. I 
happen to be the son of a rich mer- 
chant in Shanghai. But the matter is, 
that no decent man in China can, nor 
will, support Chiang-Kai-shek. This 
was one of the worst governments we 
ever had—and this is saying much!” 
And he added, sadly: “It is strange. 
The Americans always talk of democ- 
racy, but they forget the people.” 

Now here we are at the crucial point. 
Our attitude toward China was bad 
power politics because it strengthened 
the enemy. If it is correct, as some 
government spokesman said, that no oth- 
er policy could be made because of con- 
sideration for the feelings of the Amer- 
ican people, this spells the end of power 
polities. 

Indeed, it is true that power polit- 
ics is on the way out. A new factor 
has entered the political picture, name- 
ly the people—the people at home 
and the people abroad. Paradoxically. 
enough, the democratic consideration 
for the American people brought us 
into conflict with the people of Asia, 
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which is a very serious affair. In the 
present situation, armaments, dollars, 
intrigues, and setting up of puppet 
governments—all these old instruments 
of power politics—are of little avail. 
Arms and dollars may still be indis- 
pensable, but they are no longer de- 
cisive. It is absurd to believe that 
China went communist solely because 
of Russian machinations or because 
of the presence of spies in the State 
Department. The peoples of Asia have 
aims of their own. Whoever helps 
them in achieving these will get their 
sympathy and their support. 


THE END OF COLONIALISM 


This brings us to the fourth premise 
of political conduct in our time: We 
have to acknowledge the end of colonial- 
ism, open or disguised colonialism. 

The emancipation of the colonial 
and the colored peoples started in the 
First World War, when colored troops 
were used in a war between white 
nations. In our day, it has reached 
its climax. A revolutionary movement 
is sweeping all of Asia and will cer- 
tainly spread to Africa too. A sen- 
timent of solidarity is forming from 
Egypt and South Africa to China and 
Indonesia. The old colonial. powers, 
Britain, France, and Holland, are no 
longer able to stem this tide. Russia 
is in a favorable position because she 
is herself partly an Asiatic country 
and includes colored and half-colored 
populations which form a bridge to 
the peoples of Asia. The United States, 
absorbed in its cold war against So- 
viet Russia, has spoiled its chances 
with the people of Asia. We have al- 
lowed ourselves to be maneuvered into 
a wrong position, partly through our 
half-hearted support of the old colonial 
powers—the Dutch in Indonesia and 
the French in Indo-China—but mainly 
through that attitude which my Chi- 
nese student deplored so deeply. 

We are talking democracy, but we 
are far from delivering it, at least, in 
the terms of the people of the East. 
We forget that, today, a national rev- 
olution, a movement for national in- 
dependence, is at the same time in- 
evitably a social revolution, a move- 
ment for the emancipation of the com- 
mon people. We have our traditional 


concept of democracy, which puts the ° 


main emphasis on free elections, free 
enterprise, freedom of speech, of as- 
sembly, on freedom of the individual 
in general. And we indiscriminately 
apply this concept to the rest of the 
world; we use it as a political yard- 
stick. We forget that our kind of 
democracy is the result of a long his- 


torical process which cannot be skipped, 
or telescoped into a couple of years, 
by simply introducing certain formal 
procedures. We forget that it is not 
the forms that count, but only the 
spirit. If there is any guarantee for 
the preservation of democracy even in 
this country, America, it is not our in- 
stitutions, it is not the Constitution, 
it is solely the democratic spirit of the 
American people. 

The awakening of this democratic 
spirit requires training, enlightenment, 
education, and information. But, above 
all, it requires a certain minimum 
standard of ease, of freedom from 
want, without which it cannot even 
get under way. Take a country like 
Turkey, a half-European country, much 
more susceptible to Western influences 
than the other countries of the East. 
Its national and political enfranchise- 
ment started forty years ago, but only 
now, in the last elections a few 
months ago, have the first signs of a 
democratic spirit made their appear- 
ance. And it was, paradoxically 
enough, a dictator, Kemal Ataturk, 
wno, by his violent enforcement of re- 
form and modernization, provided the 
impetus for this development. 

We apply our concepts of democracy 
to the masses of the East, to people 
who have not come to set much store 
by the individual, to people who, for 
generations and centuries, have been 
accustomed to living in the most ab- 
ject conditions, dying of hunger, dirt, 
epidemics, suffering from lack of med- 
ical care and of education, mistreated 
by corrupt and tyrannical rulers. We 
insist on free enterprise in countries 
where free enterprise has always meant 
cruel exploitation of the poor. 

I am, needless to say, all in favor 
of formal democracy. Better any kind 
of elections than none at all; they at 
least acquaint people with the use of 
these instruments of self-determina- 
tion. I would even like us to be, in 
our zone of influence, a little bit strict- 
er, a little bit more faithful to our 
principles. The government of Syng- 
man Rhee, for instance, is unconstitu- 
tional. The majority of the people 
of South Korea voted against him 
on May 30 of this year. The proceed- 
ings that had brought him into office 
in 1948 were nothing like free elec- 
tions. He has crushed all opposition 
in the most ruthless and bloody man- 
ner. The most important difference 
between the North Korean and the 
South Korean dictatorship—from the 
point of view of the masses of the 
Korean people—is no :redit to Syng- 
man Rhee: The North Korean regime 
has carried out a land reform and has 


liberated poor peasants from exploita- 
tion by big land owners, whose vested 
interests the South Korean government 
is eager to protect. 

Formal democracy is all to the good, 
but it is the spirit and the real ac- 
complishments that count. Elections 
alone do not answer the plain, ele- 
mentary needs of the people of Asia; 
they do not relieve them of their ter- 
rible plight. A Chinese peasant, for 
the time being, does not care so much 
for the right to cast a vote in formal 
elections. What he cares for is food 
and shelter, health, security, and edu- 
cation. Before there can be any talk 
of government of the people and gov- 
ernment by the people, there has to be 
government for the people. And this 
is what, according to unbiased reports, 
the Chinese Communists have been try- 
ing to accomplish. This is what made 
them successful, and not primarily 
the Russian support which was neg- 
ligible compared to what we did for 
Chiang-Kai-shek. There are many sto- 
ries from observers in China which 
read like the account of Balaam in 
the Bible, who went out to curse and 
could not help praising. This was the 
impression given in a lecture by the 
head of the Far Eastern Department 
at Cornell, Professor Biggerstaff, and 
his wife, who returned from China last 
fall after a two-years stay. They had 
lived under the communist regime for 
quite a while. They were full of ad- 
miration for the discipline and honesty 
of the Communists, for their stern, un- 
compromising insistence on honesty, and 
for their devotion to the people. They 
likened them to a monastic order. 

It does not help us to shut our eyes 
to these facts; it does more harm to 
ourselves than it does to our enemies. 
No amount of propaganda, no “Voice 
of America,” will be of any avail un- 
less we realistically eonsider what peo- 
ple actually need and want, and who 
can be trusted te give it to them. If 
we had done that in time, we would, 
I believe, have spared the American 
lives which we sacrificed in Korea. 

Now I have stated the four fund- 
amental premises, which, in my opinion, 
have to be kept in mind in determining 
the course of our foreign policy: (1) 
that our world is one; (2) that we live 
in a changing world; (3) that war 
has become obsolete and self-defeating, 
and that with it the old form of pol- 
itics, power contest between sovereign 
states, has also become obsolete; and 
(4) that colonialism is gone, and that 
a huge movement for liberation and 
emancipation has arisen among the 
native people all over the world, a 
revolution which is a national and a 
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social revolution in one. It is futile 
to try and keep it within purely na- 
tional bounds. We think that we have 
something substantial in our hands 
when we have governments on our side, 
governments which seek and depend on 
our support and vote with us in the 
United Nations. But this is very shaky 
ground to stand on. The thing to do 
is to win peoples, not governments; and 
this would call for an entirely new 
course of action. Russia has taken ad- 
vantage of our blunders; she has of- 
fered the peoples liberation from colo- 
nial rule, that is, from Western inter- 
ference, and she has promised them 
economic security. If we want to bring 
them over to our side we shall have 
to offer them something more than 
Russia does: independence, real in- 
dependence, security, and‘ economic as- 
sistance, plus democracy, effective de- 
mocracy. It will be a difficult task, be- 
cause we shall have to regain ground 
that we have lost. But I do not see 
any other way out of our present peri- 
lous situation. 


AMERICA'S BEST COURSE IN 
THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Let us, now, with these premises 
in mind, contemplate the present sit- 
uation. There seems to be in America, 
a consensus, bordering on unanimity, 
that the present constellation is anal- 
ogous to that before the Second World 
War. The Communists, it is said, are 
about the same as the Nazis. They, 
too, are a despotic, terroristic regime 
and aim at world domination. The 
one thing to be avoided is to appease 
Stalin the way Chamberlain appeased 
Hitler. 

This analogy is dangerously wrong. 
We are committing an error, very com- 
mon in history, of preparing for the 
previous war. It is very good to learn 
lessons from history, but it must be 
the right lessons. The present situation 
is basically different from that of 1938. 
The Communists are not the Nazis. 
The one thing that the Soviet Union 
has in common with the Third Reich 
is totalitarian dictatorship and terror. 
But this is about all. The communist 
mentality and the communist methods 
are not the same as those of the Nazis. 
They are much more dangerous for 
two main reasons: First, the Com- 
munists are much more shrewd, much 
more realistic, much more solidly or- 
ganized and integrated. And secondly, 
they have a certain element of the 
real situation on their side and they 
make good use of this, 
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Now let us look at our position as 
compared with that at the beginning 
of the Second World War. Germany 
was a comparatively small country, 
whose geographical, and therefore stra- 
tegical, situation has always been 
fraught with peril and whose resources 
were very limited even after Hitler 
had conquered half of the Continent. 
She had against her three powerful 
opponents—America, Russia, and a still 
fairly strong Britain. America could 
take her time and entered the Euro- 
pean part of the war only very grad- 
ually. When she finally invaded the 
Continent, the Nazis were already bad- 
ly shaken by the Russian and British 
campaigns. I do not forget the Pacific 
war of which this country bore the 
brunt, but after the Nazis had been 
beaten, the defeat of Japan was beyond 
any doubt. At any rate, without dis- 
regarding the manifold risks and crit- 
ical moments in this world-wide con- 
flagration, we may safely say that the 
potential superiority had always been 
with the Allies. 

Today, America stands alone, com- 
pletely alone; let us not deteive our- 
selves. The European countries are 
weak and weary, and, after all they 
have gone through only yesterday, they 
are hardly disposed to fight. Arming 
them is not much of a protection. To 
make them safe we would have to main- 
tain a strong American army in 
Europe, and this for an indefinite time. 
The same is true of the Middle East, 
with the one exception of Turkey. And 
in the Far East, we face the hostility 
of the people, which will increase with 
every new American intervention. The 
neutrality of India is our most precious 
asset. What we may expect from a 
full-scale war on the Asiatic mainland 
may be gathered from the Korean cam- 
paign. Extending over all China, with 
a Russian menace in the background, 
an Asiatic campaign would probably 
alone absorb the whole war potential 
of the United States. Does anyone be- 
lieve that America alone could afford 
to wage a war against Russia and her 
satellites in Europe and, at the same 
time, fight the peoples of Asia? That 
we could occupy almost impenetrable 
territories, police immense populations, 
supply them with the most urgent 
needs, and all that, again, for an in- 
definite time? And that we could, 
afterwards, emerge with our economy, 
our standard of living, our way of 
life, indeed our freedom and our civil 
liberties, unimpaired? Is it conceiv- 
able that, after such an ordeal, we 
would still find what we had started 
out to defend? I believe that anyone 
capable of soberly pondering our sit- 





uation will have to agree that the risks 
of such a war are beyond conception 
and possible rational control. 

But if another world war is mad- 
ness, then it would be wise gradually 
and cautiously to liquidate our cold 
war. The cold war only makes sense 
if we are willing to follow it up to the 
bitter end to which it is bound to carry 
us, sooner or later. Without neglecting 
our defense, we should stop talking 
war day and night. We should try 
to oppose Russia on a different ground, 
on the ground where she achieves her 
biggest successes, that is, on the ideo- 
logical ground. We should encourage 
the peoples of the world to become 
neutral, that is independent of both 
parties, to unite and protect their in- 
dependence. We should materially as- 
sist them in their fight against want 
and social, political, and economic in- 
justice, which are breeding unrest and 
despair. We should help them develop 
antitoxins within their national bodies 
against communist indoctrination. We 
should side with the common people, 
with their national and social aspira- 
tions, and, by fostering their indepen- 
dence, demonstrate our disinterested- 
ness, which is now doubted everywhere. 

Let me point to India, whose con- 
structive neutrality can serve as a 
model of the attitude which should be 
encouraged. Her leader, Nehru, is the 
only statesman living today who has 
shown the wisdom, the intellectual and 
moral superiority, which is needed in 
world affairs in our critical age. 

Only by promoting such neutral, in- 
dependent forces can the rigid borders 
of the Russian bloc gradually be soft- 
ened up. Only through the develop- 
ment of a variety of such independent 
forces, can we finally achieve the sole 
guarantee of peace and prosperity on 
earth; a supra-national authority and 
organization, with the power to en- 
force a supra-national law; an organ- 
ization, in which neither a Western 
nor an Eastern bloc, no bloc whatever, 
should hold an inflexible majority and 
whose decisions should be respected and 
followed unconditionally and not by- 
passed or manipulated at will. 


As far as I can see, there is no 
other way to peace, and peace we must 
achieve, because the other alternative 
is not just war, it is the end of all 
that we want to preserve; it is the 
end of Europe; it is the end of our 
whole Western civilization. 


These remarks are based on an address given on 
August 12 at the 1950 convocation of the Aspen 


Institute for Humanistic Studies in Aspen, Colo- 
rado. 
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THE U. S., THE U. N., AND 
FAR EASTERN AGRICULTURE 


Henry A. Wallace 


The following article was written for the Bulletin by the former 


U.S. Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. Wallace has maintained a 


life-long interest in agricultural policies and has taken an active 
part in the development of hybrid corn. Early in the Korean 
conflict, he directed an appeal to Mao Tse-tung, head of the 
Chinése People’s Government at Peiping, asking him to direct 
the industrialization of China toward the production of agricul- 
tural machinery and the improvement of the living standard of 
the Chinese peasant rather than to imitate the Soviet dictator- 
ship in concentrating all effort toward war production. 


N ALL the areas of the world where 
poverty and misery oppress the 
multitudes, day by day, the Amer- 

ican way of life and that of the USSR 
are battling for the adherence of the 
people. The most important of these 
areas is eastern Asia, south of Siberia, 
where more farm people press on a 
limited area of land than in any other 
place in the world. Here hundreds of 
millions of people have rather recently 
become disillusioned with the feudalistic 
customs of the past, resting on alle- 
giance to a system based on the land- 
lord, the money lord, and the war lord. 
The very heart of the problem is the 
relationship of the man who works with 
his hands to the land. 


PRESENT STATE OF 
CHINESE AGRICULTURE 


My own interest in Chinese agricul- 
ture began in 1910 when I read a book 
entitled Farmers for Forty Centuries, 
by F. H. King, Professor of Soils at 
the University of Wisconsin. This book 
gave me a tremendous admiration for 
a people who could support the largest 
volume of humanity on the smallest 
area of land over a long period of 
time. In so-called “green China,” where 
water is abundant and rice is the dom- 
inant crop, a “sustained yield” system 
has been worked out which utilizes all 
the human and animal wastes and re- 
turns them to the land so that the fer- 
tility can be maintained with the min- 
imum of commercial fertilizers. I 
thought of King’s book when in June of 
1944 I visited the famous irrigation 
project thirty miles up the river Min 


from Chengtu. ‘There the Chinese Gov- 
ernor, Lee Bin, in the year 300 B.C., 
made the necessary cut through a hill 
as a part of his system of diverting 
water. In the Taoist temple there is 
an image of Lee Bin with his famous 
saying displayed: “Cut the channel 
deep. Keep the dikes low.” Lee Bin 
buried an iron bull in the diversion 
channel and left the admonition to turn 
the water back into the river every 
seven years so that the silt could be 
removed from the channel. The phrase 
for the multitudes is “Scrape the back 
of the iron bull every seven years.” 
Thus the oldest irrigation system in the 
world (except perhaps the Nile) has 
been kept working. The farmers in this 
district still get sixty bushels of rice to 
the acre. Not even a modern scientist 
can despise the agricultural wisdom 
which has functioned so successfully for 
so many centuries. But in this very rich 
area I found that nearly all the land 
was rented and that the typical rent 
was the entire rice crop. The tenants 
were allowed to use the other crops for 
themselves. 

Before World War I, Western ma- 
chines were looked on with great sus- 
picion. Like farmers everywhere, the 
Chinese farmers were dubious about 
new methods. But after World War I, 
and especially after repeated experience 


‘with the Japanese, even the most back- 


ward have reached the conclusion that 
they must utilize modern technology 
both in agriculture and in industry in 
order to survive. The question is: Will 
it be Russian or Anglo-American tech- 
nology, or both? Make no mistake about 
it—Eastern Asia, for better or for 
worse, has determined to step into the 
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modern scheme of things and, in my 
opinion, she will not long remain sub- 
servient to those who hetp her—whether 
they be Russian or American. She will 
learn what we have to teach and fol- 
low her own path, being most friendly, 
of course, to the nation which helps her 
most. 

I am confident that the Russians 
cannot do as good a job in helping the 
Chinese with their agriculture as we. 
I remember visiting in 1944 the experi- 
ment station near Urumchi or Tihwa 
in extreme northwest China, where the 
work has been under Russian direction. 
The sheep breeding work there consisted 
merely in repeated top crossing of the 
native Kazakh sheep with Rambouilett 
and seemed to me to be singularly lack- 
ing in imagination applied to the prob- 
lem of combining the hardiness of the 
Kazakh with the high wool yield of 
the Rambouilett. The corn around 
Urumchi was being broadcast and 
thinned and weeded by hand, and the 
yield was five to tenfold as com- 
pared with three-hundred-fold in Iowa. 
Around Lanchow in northern China 
I found the millet being weeded by 
men and women who worked on their 
hands and knees between the rows 
with a small hand tool. No wonder it 
takes about fifty hours of man labor 
in China and throughout most of the 
Orient to produce as much as one hour 
will produce in the U. S. 

Since the farms of the Far East are 
so small, there is no possibility of the 
labor of the Orient ever producing more 
than a small fraction of what we pro- 
duce on the large farms of the U.S. 
per hour of labor. But these small 
farms can double their efficiency within 
the next ten or fifteen years; and even- 
tually they can quadruple their effi- 
ciency. This can be done only if there 
is a step-by-step progress in indus- 
trialization to match the progress in 
agriculture. 
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NEEDED STEPS IN CHINESE 
AGRARIAN REFORM 


From a technological point of view, 
agrarian reform in the Far East falls 
under the following main heads: 


1. Making commercial fertilizer avail- 
able, especially phosphates.—There are 
said to be considerable phosphate de- 
posits in southwest China. As more 
Chinese coal is mined, and as power 
based on that coal is developed, it should 
be possible to develop ammonium sul- 
phate and other types of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer plants. Incidentally, one of the 
first factories restored in North Korea 
should be the big fertilizer plant there. 

2. Developing special types of ma- 
chinery adapted to the small farms 
of China.—The kind of machinery re- 
quired for dry, brown China in the 
north will be far different from that 
needed for the small rice farms of the 
south. 


3. Controlling floods and developing 
irrigation.—There are great possibil- 
ities for irrigation in the north and 
west of China. 

4. Controlling erosion, especially in 
the north, 


5. Distributing improved strains of 
plants and livestock. 


6. Improving transportation to mar- 
ket.—More than 90 per cent of Chinese 
agricultural produce is now taken to 
market on men’s backs or in hand- 
wheeled carts or wheelbarrows along 
primitive paths where the auto cannot 
travel. Lack of transportation enor- 
mously cuts the efficiency of the farm 
worker in China. Road building and 
railroad building are almost first on 
the Chinese priority list. And this is 
where the genius of the U.S. is alto- 
gether outstanding. 


7. Controlling plant and animal dis- 
ease, 


We have had many men in the 
U.S. who know how to develop tech- 
nology in these various fields. They 
have already done some excellent work 
in the Far East. But, as a rule, they 
have received very limited financial 
backing just as was the case with the 
American Extension Service prior to 
1912 when the County Agent system 
was first launched on a large scale. 
Prior to 1912, the American farmer 
got very little good out of scientific 
agriculture, and most farmers were 
very scornful of the book farmers. Since 
that time the efficiency of our far- 
mers has doubled. What we did in forty 
years can be done in much less time 
in the Far East if the capital and tech- 
nology are made available. 
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ATTITUDES OF PRESENT 
CHINESE LEADERS 


With regard to capitalism, Mao Tse- 
tung in 1945 said: “Some people refuse 
to understand why the Chinese Com- 
munists do not fear capitalism, but, on 
the contrary, develop it as much as 
possible. Our answer is simple: we 
have to replace foreign imperialist and 
native feudal oppression with capitalist 
development because that is the inevit- 
able course of our economy, and because 
the capitalist class is benefited as well 
as the proletariat. What is superfluous 
today is foreign imperalism and native 
feudalism, not native capitalism. On 
the contrary, our capitalism is indeed 
too little.” 

Here was the spirit of Sun Yat-sen 
speaking rather than Stalin. In view 
of the fact that we backed Mao Tse- 
tung’s enemies, he may not want our 
capital, and certain elements in Amer- 
ican life may insist that he not be 
offered it. Certainly Mao Tse-tung will 
not accept foreign capital with any 
strings tied to it. But he desperately 
needs both our capital and our tech- 
nology if he is to serve his people. 
And we desperately need a China which 
is as friendly to us as it is to Russia. 
Otherwise, the world will eventually be 
dominated by a bloc, the hard core of 
which will be Russia and China. Rus- 
sia with her satellites but without 
China is not too much for us to handle 
successfully in the slow course of his- 
tory. But Russia and China in com- 
plete accord can eventually dominate 
the world. 

I do not know how far Mao Tse-tung 
will go in trying to establish the col- 
lective farm idea which is now the 
heart of the Russian agricultural or- 
ganization. Some Moscow-trained ex- 
tremists may try to push China in this 
direction. But, in my opinion, the Chi- 
nese farmer is the most individualistic 
in the world and cannot be liquidated 
in the same way as the kulaks. More- 
over, Mao Tse-tung’s whole background 
is agricultural, and his success has 
been based on his appeal, not to the 





proletariat but to the small farmer who 
has suffered from outrageous rents, 
high interest rates, and the im- 
position of unfair taxes and military 
service. Inevitably, the farmers who 
backed Mao Tse-tung will now expect 
more from him than he can deliver. If 
he does too much for the farmers, the 
people in town will starve. The Rus- 
sians will probably not like Mao Tse- 
tung’s slowness in applying what they 
believe to be necessary reforms. 


AMERICA'S POTENTIAL ROLE IN 
ASSISTING THE FAR EAST 


Asia is inevitably headed toward tre- 
mendous agricultural reforms and in- 
dustrial expansion. The spirit of the 
people demands both. We of the U.S., 
if we use good judgment, can at the 
right time and in the right way do 
more good to the Asiatics in less time 
than the Russians can. But if we are 
not to be hated, it is essential that the 
help come to Asia through a U.N. of 
which both Russia and China are mem- 
bers. We can insist that in land reform 
the landlords be compensated at a mod- 
est price for their land and that the 
tenants pay for their land with a modest 
rental just as the Irish paid for their 
land in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. This is not as spec- 
tacular a method as the communist sys- 
tem of expropriating the landlords and 
shooting them. The landlords with all 
their iniquities do not deserve such a 
fate. But there will be altogether too 
much of this kind of thing all over 
Asia if we do not stimulate a vast sys- 
tem of land reform through the U.N. 
It is essential that the capitalist world 
move and move fast, to meet the ris- 
ing demands of the Asiatic peoples. At 
the same time we can stand firmly 
against excesses and the destruction of 
human rights whether they be by the 
right or left. Korean atrocities (South 
and North) give us a faint foretaste of 
what is in store over the backward 
areas of the world if we do not move 
with great speed and imagination. 
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FACT AND THEORY 


ABOUT CHINA’S LAND 


J. Lossing Buck 


Dr. Buck is Chief of the Land Use Branch, Agricultural Division 
of the Food and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations 


and the author of ‘Land Utilization in China’ 
Agricultural Problems of China." 


HINA’S fundamental problem is 
the intractable one of pressure 
of population upon resources, 

and, as usual, there is a great tempta- 
tion to look for panaceas. For some 
people, collective farming is the solu- 
tion; for others, mechanization. Oth- 
ers pin their hopes on redivision of 
land, abolition of tenancy, or reduc- 
tion of rents. There are those who be- 
lieve that the primary requirement 
is the elimination of usurers and the 
lowering of interest rates and taxes; 
and there are those who say that Chi- 
na cannot possibly supply her own 
food and that hence the remedy is to ar- 
range for imports. 

As usual, also, there is no panacea. 
But when the misconceptions which be- 
cloud the situation are removed and 
the real elements of the problem are 
examined, it is apparent that much 
ean be done to alleviate conditions in 
China. China can feed her people 
and can raise the standard of liv- 
ing; but to do so she must increase 
production per capita. 

Surveys of 17,000 farms in 22 prov- 
inces of China reveal a farm popula- 
tion of some 1,500 persons per square 
mile of cultivated land. This ratio of 
approximately one-half an acre of land 
per farm person is the factor which 
determines the kind of food Chinese 
people eat and the kind of agricultural 
program that is feasible. Nearly all 
the land in China is privately owned. 


The farms are family farms, 80 per — 


cent of which are too small to be eco- 
nomically sound even under Chinese 
conditions. Farm implements are hand 
tools or animal-drawn tools and carts, 
and although improvements could be 
made, the native implements are often 
well designed and of excellent work- 
manship. A wheat crop as large as the 
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pre-war crop in the United States, 
and a rice crop nearly double that of 
wheat, are harvested each year with 
sickles. Crops are raised as food for 
human beings, not for animals, and 
98 per cent of the food energy js ob- 
tained from the vegetable kingdom. 
With this background in mind, we 
may take a look at the various pal- 
liatives. The idea of collective farm- 
ing in China is largely theoretic, 
praised by some reformers, but not 
advocated by any agriculturist. A var- 
iation known as “cooperative farm- 
ing,” characterized by a more or less 
voluntary pooling of land and labor 
and a sharing of the produce, has been 
tried in a limited way in west China 
and north China. Its proponents em- 
phasize the saving of labor which it 
effectuates: where three men are re- 
quired to do the work on individual 
farms, only two are needed for the 
same amount of land in a “cooperative.” 
But those who propose extending this 
system over all China fail to say what 
will be done with the third man. 
Experience has shown that large- 
scale farming is practical only under 
special conditions. It may be adapted 
to monoculture, but even so it requires 
exceptionally good managers. Its ad- 
vantages lie chiefly in the savings that 
can be made in the purchase of sup- 
plies and in the marketing of prod- 
ucts; but family-sized farms can ob- 
tain these advantages by forming co- 
operatives to buy and sell, without 
any need to assume the economic dis- 
advantages of pooling farm lands. 
State services which supply technical 
information on farm operations could 
be more fully developed in China. Ex- 


rhis article first appeared in the October, 1949, 
issue of Foreign Affairs. It is reprinted here with 
the kind permission of the editor and Dr. Buck. 
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perience has shown that farmers al- 
most everywhere readily accept advice 
from such state extension services, and 
are willing enough to form organiza- 
tions for cooperative marketing. But 
the Chinese farmer has no more in- 
terest in “cooperative” farming, or 
collective farming, than do farmers 
elsewhere. He is as much an individ- 
ualist as a farmer in the United States. 
He prides himself on owning land and 
on planting and reaping his own crops; 
and this pride in the land is shared 
by tenants when, as often happens, 
they work the same land for life 
and even generation after generation, 
as a preferred method of farming. 

The extensive surveys of China of 
which I have spoken revealed that me- 
dium-sized family farms, there as else- 
where, utilize labor of men and ani- 
mals more efficiently than do small 
faims. In China, a farm of five acres 
is called “medium-sized,” and on such 
a farm one man works 2.6 acres; a farm 
of 13 acres is classed as “very large,” 
and on this one man works four acres. 
An “economic-sized” unit varies in the 
eight different agricultural regions from 
6.2 acres to 20 acres depending on soils, 
climate, and type of farming; on the 
uverage, a farm may be called “eco- 
nomic” if it is 8 acres in size. With 
the development of industry, trans- 
portation, and the professions, farms 
will probably tend to increase slightly 
in area. 

Although every effort should be made 
to bring all good land into cultivation, 
the possibilities of an extension of farm 
land are limited. Two per cent of the 
farm area of China is in graves, and 
adoption of cremation would release 
some land, but the Chinese would not 
readily accept such a practice. Some 
rolling lands in south China might be 
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brought into cultivation by soil conser- 
vation methods, including the use of 
chemical fertilizers when they become 
available at a sufficiently low cost, and 
some reclamation of land along the 
coast is still possible. But there are no 
vast uncultivated areas in northwest 
China suitable for agriculture, as is 
sometimes supposed. Redivision of land, 
one of Sun Yat-sen’s basic principles, 
would not change the man-land ratio 
but would, on the contrary, decrease the 
size of farms, reduce their economic 
efficiency, and depress the standard of 
living. 


II 


Those who believe that mechanization 
of farming is a solution for agricultural 
problems in China usually know little 
or nothing about the management of a 
farm. The chief advantage of mechani- 
zation comes from the increased pro- 
ductivity per hour of work and makes 
itself felt only when the machinery is 
in frequent use. A Chinese farmer with 
a tractor and its accompanying imple- 
ments would find that his work weuld 
be done quickly, but he would have 
nothing to do when it was over, and his 
expenses would be so much greater 
that he would be bankrupt in the first 
year. 

Mechanization may be found practi- 
cable for certain farm operations (in- 
cluding processing of products) if it is 
carried out on a custom-work basis. In 
the canalized area of the Yangtze Del- 
ta, for example, contractors owning one 
or more internal combustion engines 
place the power unit on a canal boat 
and ply the canals, pumping water for 
the farmers at a specified charge. The 
farmers supply their own pumps to 
which they have added a belt wheel, 
and which for low lifts are more effi- 
cient than centrifugal pumps. This in- 
novation in traditional ways of irrigat- 
ing came about through a need to lift 
more water to rice fields at the right 
time. 

Increased farm mechanization wher- 
ever economically possible is desirable, 
but general mechanization is impracti- 
cable until favorable changes occur in 
the man-land ratio, until machinery is 
available at low prices, and until there 
is a cheap source of power. Since the 
Chinese are skilled with their hands, 
intelligent, industrious, and have al- 
ready demonstrated their ability to use 
machinery, no particular difficulty 
would be met on the farms in training 
them to use tractors and other power 
equipment. But again it is the number 
of people in relation to the amount of 
land that determines the possibility of 
farming with machinery. Putting farms 
in large “cooperative” or. “collective” 
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units in order to mechanize agriculture 
would not alter the fundamental ratio 
of men to land, except for the worse. 

In the minds of many people all the 
problems of China are associated with 
farm tenancy. They assume that the 
landlord’s share of the produce is ex- 
orbitant and they believe that if tenants 
can somehow become owners there will 
be more land per farmer and the food 
supply will be increased. The misinfor- 
mation about land tenure in China is 
colossal. For instance, it is said that 
some 70 per cent of the rice crop in the 
province of Szechwan is paid to land- 
lords, and the statement is taken as 
complete and irrefutable evidence of 
abuse of Chinese peasants by the land- 
lords. But the fact is that the Szechwan 
farmer grows two crops a year, a win- 
ter crop of wheat, barley, rapeseed, or 
broad beans, and a summer crop of 
rice. The tenant pays no rent on the 
winter crops. In fact, management sur- 
veys of 203 farmers in ten counties of 
Szechwan revealed that the average 
rental paid was only 31.8 per cent of 
farm receipts—less than half of the 
sum.-the tenants were said to pay. In 
two other farm-management studies of 
786 tenant farms in nine provinces, the 
average proportion of all receipts paid 
as rent were even lower—24.5 per cent 
in one case and 29.1 per cent in the 
other. These rents are considerably 
lower than the ceiling rent set by both 
the Nationalists and Communists— 
which is 37.5 per cent of farm receipts. 

Conditions of tenancy vary so greatly 
throughout the country that no definite 
proportion of the receipts can be desig- 
nated as “fair” for landlords or ten- 
ants. Fair rents can be determined only 
for specific farming areas and for par- 
ticular systems of rental within each 
area. The fact is that rents are much 
too high in some areas and very low in 
others. The lowest rents occur where 
the landlords hold land primarily for 
prestige. 

Not only is the degree of farmer’s 
rents misrepresented but the extent of 
tenancy is usually exaggerated. The 
proportion of farmers who are tenants 
is no greater in China than in other 
important countries. More than one- 
half of the farmers own all the land 
they work, approximately one-fourth 
own some land and rent additional land, 
and only one-fourth rent all the land 
they work. Moreover, the part owners 
are more nearly in the class of owners 
than tenants, since their main object 
in renting land is to increase the size 
of their farm business. Five different 
nation-wide surveys show a variation 
in percentage of owners from 47 to 63 
per cent, of part owners from 17 to 29 
per cent, and of tenants from 17 to 29 





per cent. In a sample survey of 16,786 
farms in 22 provinces made by the 
University of Nanking, 71.3 per cent 
of all land was worked by farmers own- 
ing the land. 

Moreover, in spite of popular opinion 
to the contrary, the yield from tenants’ 
farms is just as high as that from own- 
ers’ farms; there is no significant dif- 
ference between them. Isolated in- 
stances are found of higher yields on 
owner farms than on tenant farms and 
vice versa, but this is usually due to 
differences in quality of land. The ten- 
ants use the labor of men and animals 
as efficiently as do owners, and a study 
of 1,077 farms in five provinces re- 
vealed that the indebtedness of tenants 
is one-third smaller than for farmers 
who own their land. Naturally, how- 
ever, the tenant is not as well off as 
the owner, by and large, since he does 
not receive income from investment in 
land. 

There are special land tenure prob- 
lems in limited areas, and problems 
which apply to a small percentage of 
all tenants. These occur in sections of 
the country where absentee landlordism 
prevails and under conditions where 
rents are collected by agents who cheat 
both the landlord and the tenant. Some 
20 years ago there were counties near 
Shanghai where landlords had organ- 
ized themselves into Landlords’ Associa- 
tions and obtained the right to imprison 
their tenants for nonpayment of rent. 
But in the early thirties, the pressure 
of public opinion and new regulations 
of provinces and the National Govern- 
ment improved the position of the ten- 
ants, and the landlords began to sell 
some of their property and invest the 
proceeds in the developing industries 
of the Yangtze Delta cities where 
greater profits could be obtained. This 
movement reinforced the conclusion 
drawn from other data as to the limited 
margins of profit in rentals of farm 
land. 

Though there are abuses to eradicate, 
the essential fact, again, is that making 
owners out of tenants does not affect 
the man-land ratio. Any government 
attempting to deal with the landlord- 
tenant problem in China will be on 
sound ground if it considers a program 
which provides for progressive taxation 
of absentee landlords with large hold- 
ings, education of both landlords and 
tenants as to the proper forms of farm 
leases, legal provision for drawing up 
and enforcing contracts, and establish- 
ment of a national land-credit organiza- 
tion which will grant loans at a reason- 
able rate of interest to bona fide farm- 
ers for purchase of land. 

The problem of providing farm credit 
at reasonable rates of interest is more 
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pressing in China than the problem of 
farm tenancy. Interest rates are very 
high—even before the period of infla- 
tion of the Second World War they 
were about 20 per cent per annum. 
The “money-lenders” are usually made 
the scapegoat for this state of affairs, 
by foreign commentators. Actually, 
surveys indicate that about three- 
fourths of all borrowing by farmers is 
from relatives, friends, and neighbors 
at whatever the “normal” rate of in- 
terest is at the time. Rates are high 
chiefly because of the insufficiency of 
credit, but also because the borrowed 
money is likely to be used for social or 
consumption purposes. Moreover, the 
amounts of individual loans are small. 
The problem can be solved only by find- 
ing larger amounts of money for farm 
credit purposes, not by attempts at 
compulsory lowering of interest rates. 
As soon as there is enough credit avail- 
able to meet the demands of farmers, 
interest rates will go down. 

Taxation is everywhere a problem, 
though that too is a different kind of 
problem than is generally supposed. 
The taxes paid by Chinese farmers per 
unit of land are only a little higher than 
taxes on similar land in the United 
States. There are, of course, special 
wartime taxes which are extremely bur- 
densome and which should be elimina- 
ted, but, otherwise, the land tax rates 
cannot be considered too high. The trou- 
ble is that the farmer does not receive 
enough services in return for them; a 
larger proportion of tax monies should 
be allocated to government services for 
development of various agricultural 
practices. The over-ali taxation prob- 
lem is one of equalizing the land tax 
between different political and geo- 
graphical areas in terms of the ability 
of farmers to pay. One of the first ma- 
jor reforms in this field should be the 
accurate measurement of land in order 
to bring all farm land under taxation. 
Dependable surveys of many counties 
indicate that no taxes at all are paid on 
about one-third of the cultivated land 
of China. In some parts of the country 
this untaxed land is known as “black 
land.” It is in the hands of both large 
and small owners. 


III 


If the size of the farm business (quite 
another thing than size of farms) is 
increased through improved technolog- 
ical practices, if the evils of farm ten- 
ancy are remedied, credit made avail- 
able at reasonable rates, and equitable 
taxation effected, there is no reason 
why China could not increase her food 
production by 50 per cent. Country-wide 
surveys of the consumption of food 
show that in normal years the amount 


of food consumed is now adequate, 
though the quality needs to be improved, 
especially by adding more vegetables to 
the diet to supply vitamins, calcium, 
and other minerals. 

A problem associated with production 
is lack of transportation and inefficient 
marketing organization. Before the war, 
millers in Shanghai imported wheat, 
not because there was _ insufficient 
wheat in China, but because it was less 
troublesome to import it than to buy 
Chinese wheat. They could sit at their 
desks, issue letters of credit, and after 
a month or two the wheat would arrive 
—and would be the wheat that was or- 
dered. On the other hand, if the miller 
were to purchase the wheat from an 
area some 300 miles north of Shanghai 
where wheat is grown, he would have 
to send agents to purchase it in small 
lots. The agents would have to assemble 
these lots on an open railway station 


‘platform (hoping that it would not 


rain), load the cargo into freight cars 
—some covered and others uncovered-— 
whenever they could get them, and then 
accomp&iny the cargo to the mill. Since 
the wheat had been insufficiently 
cleaned, special machinery would be re- 
quired to clean it before milling. Proper 
marketing organization, including pro- 





vision for grading, is more necessary in 
China than is an increase in production. 

Size of farm business can be in- 
creased by more and better irrigation 
and drainage, application of more fer- 
tilizers, better cultural practices, and 
by growing crops that give greater re- 
turns per acre and at the same time 
require additional labor. The principle 
is that the more labor and capital are 
put into the land, the more farm pro- 
duction will rise. The Chinese have ap- 
plied this principle for centuries. They 
have found water so important to high 
production that they irrigate nearly 
one-half of the total cultivated area. 
They have levelled immense areas of 
land to grow rice, a crop which pro- 
duces more food per unit area than any 
other, thus utilizing immense amounts 
of labor in levelling and terracing land 
for rice fields, in diverting stream wa- 
ters, digging irrigation canals and 
ponds, dyking, and pumping. The whole 
Yangtze flood plain is a network of 
community dykes within the main river- 
channel dyke. Under conditions of a 
shortage of land in relation to popula- 
tion these intensive methods paid off 
in higher production and a better stand- 
ard of living. But in spite of all this 
work, too much or too little water is 
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still the chief factor limiting produc- 
tion in China. Chinese farmers can fur- 
ther increase their production by ex- 
tending irrigation, drainage, and run- 
off control in hundreds of thousands of 
small individual farms and community 
projects, by improvement of existing 
projects, and by major water-control 
projects. 

Land use surveys show that from 
1904 to 1929, crops like corn, cotton, 
rapeseed, sesame, and sweet potatoes 
which utilize a large amount of labor 
or have a high export demand have oc- 
cupied a constantly higher proportion 
of crop acreages. Likewise a farm man- 
agement survey in Szechwan revealed 
that crops which have industrial uses, 
such as ramie and cotton, are particu- 
larly profitable and will probably find 
a growing market. 

The cultural practices of the Chinese 
are excellent, but the plentiful supply 
of labor could be used to increase crop 
yields by controlling insects and dis- 
eases, by better spacing of some crops 
such as cotton and fruit trees, by bet- 
ter pruning of fruit trees, and by ap- 
plying chemical fertilizers, when they 
become available at reasonable prices. 
The use of comparatively small amounts 
of additional capital for fertilizers, for 
better seeds, for better animals, and for 
improved implements would likewise 
enlarge the farm business. 

Such methods of increasing farm out- 
put may seem to some too conservative 
and too slow, but short of killing off 
millions of farm families there is no 
other way to do it. The point is that it 
can be done. There is no need for China 
to import food, and it is unwise for any 
country to plan to export wheat, cotton, 
or tobacco to China. China is able to 
produce them all in sufficient quanti- 
ties for her own consumption and in- 
tends to do so. 


IV 


Western agriculturists have made 
significant contributions to the improve- 
ment of China’s food supply. In the 
middle twenties, for example, an ar- 
rangement was made by the University 
of Nanking with the International Edu- 
cation Board and with Cornell Univer- 
sity whereby five plant breeders from 
Cornell University would come, one 
each year during their sabbatical leaves 
of absence, to introduce up-to-date 
plant breeding methods. These special- 
ists taught classes in the University of 
Nanking, attended also by students 
from the Central University, held eve- 
ning classes for faculty members, con- 
ducted experimental field work, ‘ and 
held special institutes for plant breed- 
ers from all over the country at Nan- 
king and elsewhere. Today, the up-to- 
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date plant breeding methods are in use 
in every national and provincial experi- 
ment station, and improved varieties of 
various crops are in the hands of farm- 
ers. The demand for these new varieties 
is greater than the supply. 

As a result of the visit of an Ameri- 
can cotton specialist in 1921-22, it was 
found that certain American varieties 
are adapted to the climate and the Sil 
in North China, and acreages are in- 
creased year by year. This produced 
some interesting developments. Near 
Nanking, local merchants refused to 
pay farmers higher prices for the bet- 
ter quality of American varieties of 
cotton, so a marketing expert at the 
University of Nanking organized the 
farmers into a cooperative and found 
that a cotton mill near Shanghai would 
be glad to get this cotton; for years this 
marketing cooperative has sold its cot- 
ton to the same mill. In this same area 
a University -of Nanking extension 
worker successfully organized farmers 
into “farmers’ associations” to stimu- 
late agricultural improvement. After 
the third year the farmers felt they had 
received so much benefit that they them- 
selves took over the salary of the ex- 
tension organizer. Two years later a 
farmers’ association had a lawsuit with 
the local magistrate and won! In the 
summer of 1946 it also elected a repre- 
sentative to the Anhwei Provincial Peo- 
ple’s Council. Many successful farmers’ 
associations were organized during the 
war—101 sound cooperative credit so- 
cieties in one county alone. 

During the war, the leading Chinese 
entomologist of the National Agricul- 
tural Research Bureau developed the 
production of insecticides with impro- 
vised equipment, shipped insecticides to 
various areas, and after two years of 
work all the cabbage growers outside 
the city of Chengtu were using arsenate 
of lead to control the cabbage worm. 
Other enterprising persons of govern- 
ment institutions organized a tenant- 
purchase project in Peipeh district 
near Chungking, where land was pur- 
chased from landlords, improved agri- 





cultural practices introduced, and rural 
schools established. This project was 
eminently successful and because of 
inflation the tenant farmers were able 
to pay off the landlords in about five 
years. These illustrations of what Chi- 
nese agriculturalists, or foreigners in co- 
operation with Chinese, have done in 
China could be multiplied many times. 
I mention them also because they may 
be of interest in connection with plans 
now being made to carry out President 
Truman’s “Point Four.” 

Western agriculturalists who have 
worked in China insist that they have 
learned more than they have taught— 
and indeed American agriculture has 
been greatly helped by the studies of 
the plant specialists which have been 
sent to China—as the spread of the 
soybean in the United States indicates. 
With the more recent developments in 
genetics, specialists in crops like rice, 
wheat, and corn need to make further 
studies for particular plant character- 
istics which might be used in improv- 
ing crops. Moreover, Chinese agricul- 
tural practices have kept the Chinese 
soil productive for centuries, and there 
is no little that the West can profitably 
borrow in this regard. Here, again, is 
evidence of the way Point Four can 
operate to the benefit of countries sup- 
plying technical aid, as well as to that 
of the country receiving it. 

In short, China is capable of feeding 
herself. Collective farming and redivi- 
sion of land would probably decrease 
production per capita rather than in- 
créase it. Development of transporta- 
tion, communication, industry, the pro- 
fessions, water control, and various 
technological practices are the factors 
which would tend to utilize the immense 
fund of labor now employed part time 
only and thus to raise levels of living 
within the ratio of population to land. 
Any national administration will stand, 
or eventually fall, depending upon 
whether or not government policy and 
services succeed in attaining a greater 


output per worker and thus an increase’ 


in the standard of living. 
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Mr. Carpenter, who reports the activities of the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission for the Bulletin, is a member of the 


staff of the Associated Press. 


He has covered the work of the 


UNAEC since its first meeting in June 1946. 


Y. Vishinsky served notice on 

the United Nations Fifth Gen- 
eral Assembly that the Soviet Union as 
well as the United States can “pull the 
trigger” on the “ghastly weapon”—the 
atomic bomb—and demanded that the 
United Nations take another look at 
the Soviet plan for international con- 
trol of atomic energy. In a major 
speech on atomic energy and world con- 
ditions given before the Political and 
Security Committee on October 23, 
1950, he called on the U.N. to adopt, 
in essence, the “Stockholm plan” out- 
lawing the atomic bomb immediately 
and declaring war criminals any gov- 
ernment that used the bomb first. 


SS Foreign Minister Andrei 


VISHINSKY'S REMARKS ON 
CONTROL OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 
OCTOBER 23, 1950 


After a violent attack on Western 
policy in Germany and in the Far East, 
Vishinsky said: 

“This time, as at previous sessions, 
certain delegations will . .. keep beat- 
ing around the bush and they will try 
to elaborate all kinds of legalistic for- 
mulas. . . . They will throw out the 
whole question of the prohibition of 
the atomic bomb and talk about con- 
fidence and trust. But confidence and 
trust cannot be created in a vacuum. 
One cannot have confidence . . . in the 
absence of practical measures which 


would serve as a concrete basis and - 


foundation for such confidence. Never- 
theless, they say this would be a pre- 
requisite for the adoption of any pro- 
posal such as the one submitted by the 
Soviet Union. 

“IT must say that this is a tried and 
true method—to use  nice-sounding 
phrases to shirk responsibilities and to 


avoid the adoption of measures such as 
we propése. This method is an old one. 
It has a quarter of a century of diplo- 
matic experience behind it, to speak 
only of modern times. This method has 
been used again and again by such 
past masters and experienced wrestlers 
in the international arena as Cham- 
berlain, Arthur Henderson, Paul-Bon- 
cour, Clemenceau, and Briand. I would 
say that they were indeed past masters 
in these verbal jousts and in the art 
of pickling, shoving aside, and pigeon- 
holing all peace proposals and all true 
facts. 

“At that time also, in the League of 
Nations, they kept talking about con- 
fidence and trust—and they never got 
trust because they had no foundation 
for it. They kept talking about trust 
and confidence, and they thwarted and 
delayed all proposals for disarmament, 
for the regulation of armaments, for 
non-aggression pacts and the relin- 
quishment of war as an instrument of 
foreign policy, and for all the measures 
designed to remove the threat of a new 
war and to prevent~ the ominously 
threatening war—which was _ indeed 
visited upon mankind in 1939. 

“At that time, the Soviet Union was 
met with the same excuses, the same 
reservations in the elaboration of meas- 
ures for collective security, which are 
now being bandied about again. At 
that time, the Soviet Union submitted 
its first proposals for disarmament and 
the regulation of armaments, and the 
delegates of France and the United 
Kingdom, which then played an im- 
portant role in European affairs—as 
well as the delegates of the United 
States, who supported them—blocked 
the Soviet proposal and kept saying: 
‘First, security; then, disarmament.’ 
This is now somewhat changed: 
First, confidence; then, reduction and 
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regulation of armaments—and then, 
only then, the prohibition of the atomic 
bomb. 


“Mr. Bevin says that we have to have 
an atmosphere of confidence, trust, 
and security. What prevents us from 
having it? And here is a second ques- 
tion: What should be done to strength- 
en this.confidence, required by the gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom in 
order to consider seriously any regula- 
tion of armaments or prohibition of the 
atomic weapon? 

“How do matters stand regarding 
the organization of international con- 
trol that would open doors and win- 
dows and raise curtains; that would 
let in... the fresh air of confidence, 
which would revivify us and make 
us feel healthy? 

“In 1947, the delegation of the So- 
viet Union submitted to the Atomic 
Energy Commission a document de- 
scribing measures that must be taken 
for control and inspection. What kind 
of measures? The document indicates 
that any and all inspection activities 
which may be decided upon by the 
Atomic Energy Commission will be 
possible and permissible. 

“It [the Soviet atomic proposal] 
states that the inspection organ set up 
under the international control body 
will carry out special investigations 
whenever and wherever there are sus- 
picions of violation of the convention 
on the prohibition of atomic weapons. 
If there is any suspicion anywhere that 
in any country there is a violation 
of the convention on the prohibition 
of atomic weapons, the commission 
would be fully entitled to carry out a 
special investigation. 

“And as was subsequently clarified, 
in connection with the questions asked 
by Sir Alexander Cadogan on August 
16, 1947, such investigations would 
take place upon the decision of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s decision 
would be adopted without the require- 
ment of a unanimous vote of any 
group of its members, but by a simple 
majority—in other words, not on the 
basis of the principle of unanimity of 
the permanent members of the Security 
Council, or of any other group. 

“If the international control body 
notes the existence of suspicion, based 
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on some communications received by 
the organ—or even without any mo- 
tive at all, but just because it feels 
so inclined—whenever there is any sus- 
picion, founded or completely unfound- 
ed, the commission can adopt a de- 
cision by simple majority, with no re- 
quirement of unanimity and with no 
state having the right to impose the 
generally hated veto, and can carry 
out an investigation. 

“The document of June 11, 1947, says 
that whenever there is suspicion, then 
recommendations can be made to the 
Security Council to check any violations 
of the convention on the prohibition 
of atomic weapons and the control of 
atomic energy. 

“Our critics demand that there should 
be full facilities for control of the ac- 
tivities of atomic enterprises wherever 
and whenever there are any suspicions. 
But we submitted the proposals three 
years ago to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and we say, in so many words, 
that the international control body will 
be entitled to send its inspectors to any 
place whenever it has any suspicions, 
and will thus be able to discover and 
check the activities of any violator. 

“And this weapon [meaning atomic 
bombs] is available not to one party 
only, but to the opposing party as 
well. One cannot say, therefore, that 
its use will depend only on the strategic 
plans of the party who attacks first. 
There will be two parties capable of 
pulling the trigger of this ghastly 
weapon. We do not know who will 
suffer first from the use of this weap- 
on; we do not know whether the first 
price will not be paid by an innocent 
party having no weapons—atomic or 
other—at its disposal. That is the hor- 
ror of it. This must be understood by 
all who are not yet caught in the war 
psychosis, in an hysteria that pre- 
vents simple understanding of those 
obvious things which it would be a 
crime to overlook.” 

* * * 

After Vishinsky spoke, U.S. Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge (R-Mass.), a U.S. 
delegate, issued a statement saying 
that Vishinsky’s views on peace and 
security are different from those of 
most other nations. He said the world 
is asking for deeds and not words to 
demonstrate the Soviet Union’s real 
intentions. 

The day after Vishinsky had at- 
tacked President Truman’s policies bit- 
terly, he met the President in a high- 
level reception in the U.N., shook hands 
with him, and talked with him in low 
tones for seven minutes while other 


delegates looked on. 
* * a 
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The General Assembly showed no 
inclination to swerve from the po- 
sitions it has taken in past sessions 
on the atomic energy question. The 
Political Committee smothered Vishin- 
sky’s proposals under an avalanche of 
ballots. The Soviet Union picked up 
slight support on some points in the vot- 
ing by paragraphs, but it was appar- 
ent that the vast majority of the U.N. 
still adheres to the United Nations 
majority plan for the control of atom- 
ic energy. 

Beaten in the Political Committee, 
Vishinsky reintroduced his resolution 
(A/1376, dated September 20, 1950, 
and summarized in the November is- 
sue of the Bulletin) in the General 
Assembly. Its defeat was certain, but 
that did not deter Vishinsky. 


PEACE THROUGH DEEDS 


On November 3, the Political Com- 
mittee approved, by 47 votes to 5, an 
eight-power resolution countering the 
Soviet proposals. The Soviet bloc alone 
voted against it, and Yugoslavia ab- 
stained. The resolution was headed 
“Peace through Deeds.” Its text fol- 
lows: 

The General Assembly 
1. Solemnly reaffirms that, whatever 
the weapons used, any aggression 
whether committed openly, or by fo- 
menting civil strife in the interest of 
a foreign power, or otherwise, is the 
gravest of all crimes against peace 
and security throughout the world; 

2. Determines that for the realization 
of lasting peace and security it is in- 
dispensable: 

1) That prompt united action be 
taken to meet aggression wherever it 
arises; 

2) That every nation agree: 

a) To accept effective international 
control of atomic energy, under the 
United Nations, on the basis already 
approved by the General Assembly 
in order to make effective the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons; 

b) To strive for the control and 
elimination, under the United Na- 
tions, of all weapons of mass de- 
struction; 

c) To regulate all armaments and 
armed forces under a United Nations 
system of control and inspection, 
with a view to their gradual re- 
duction; 

d) To reduce to a minimum the di- 
version for armaments of its human 
and economic resources and to strive 
towards the development of such re- 
sources for the general welfare, with 
due regard to the needs of the under- 
developed areas of the world; 


3. Declares that these goals can be 
attained if all the members of the 
United Nations demonstrate by their 
deeds their will to achieve peace. 


CONDEMNATION OF 
PROPAGANDA AGAINST PEACE 


The Political Committee, by a vote 
of 43 to 0, with Australia, India, Israel, 
and the Soviet bloc abstaining, also ap- 
proved the following resolution pro- 
posed by Chile: 

The General Assembly 
1. Reaffirms its resolutions 110 (II) 
and 290 (IV), paragraph 8, which con- 
demn all propaganda against peace and 
recommend the free exchange of in- 
formation and ideas as one of the foun- 
dations of good neighborly relations 
between the peoples; 

2. Declares that such propaganda like- 
wise includes: 

1) Incitement to conflicts or acts of 
aggression; 

2) Measures tending to isolate the 
peoples from any contact with the out- 
side world, by preventing the press, 


radio, and other media of communica- . 


tion from reporting international 
events, and thus hindering mutual com- 
prehension and understanding between 
peoples; 

3) Measures tending to silence or 
distort the activities of the United Na- 
tions in favor of peace or to prevent 
their people from knowing the views of 
other States Members. 


* * * 


As had been expected from pre- 
vious voting in the Political Commit- 
tee, the General Assembly approved 
Secretary  Acheson’s anti-aggression 
program. The final vote, taken on 
November 2, was 52 to 5. The Soviet 
bloc voted against the resolution, and 
Argentina and India abstained. Secre- 
tary Acheson and Mr. Dulles hailed 
the action as a historic achievement 
of the Assembly. A summary of this 
resolution (A/C.1/592 October 19, 
1950) appeared in the November issue 
of the Bulletin. 


* * * 


To date (November 16), nothing has 
been done publicly on the merger of 
the disarmament and atomic energy 
talks, proposed by President Truman 
in his address to the United Nations 
Assembly on October 24, 1950.1 The 
grave problems raised by the inter- 
vention of Communist China in Korea 
have kept the delegates busy and caused 
the postponement of any further dis- 
cussion of disarmament. 


1 Noted in the November issue of the Bulletin, 
p. 343. 
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BOOKS 








Grenville Clark’s “A Plan for Peace” 


The following review paraphrases 
portions of the argument contained in 
Mr. Clark's book. It was felt that only 
in this way could the importance of the 
book be indicated. It should be read in 
its entirety by all who are interested 
in constructive programs for peace. We 
appreciate the kindness of the pub- 
lisher, Harper & Brothers, in giving us 
permission to quote extensively. 


N October 17, 1950, Mr. Gren- 
ville Clark submitted to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives a statement 
in support of the World Federation 
Resolution (H.C.R. 64) and in Oppo- 
sition to the Atlantic Union Resolu- 
tion (H.R. 108). The statement argued 
that the United Nations should be de- 
veloped into a World Federation open 
to all nations. Mr. Clark has now elab- 
orated his views both as to the urgency 
of this step and the means by which 
it might be brought closer to realiza- 
tion. He has done this in a book en- 
titled A Plan for Peace, published on 
November 1 by Harper & Brothers.! 
This book is distinctive among con- 
temporary political tracts in its care- 
fully developed analyses of the nature 
and course of a Third World War and 
in its judicious and differentiated pro- 
posals for positive action for the main- 
tenance of peace against the back- 
ground of the present situation. In 
the following pages we have summar- 
ized largely in Mr. Clark’s own words 
his prognostication of a third World 
War and his proposals for its avoid- 

ance. 

*” > - 


World order is achievable only 
through disarmament which can be im- 
plemented only by a world federation 
with universal membership and limited 
powers. 

This end can be achieved by a pro- 
gram of five points. The first requires 
the more searching exploration of the 
physical and moral implications of a 
Third World War. We shall consider 


1 Pp.°83. Price $1.00. 


this first in some detail and then go 
on to the other four constructive points 
in my proposal. 


A THIRD WORLD WAR 


I must start with certain assump- 
tions: (1) That the Korean “police 
action” does not alter the course of a 
Third World War; (2) We assume 
such a war will begin by 1961 and 
that the world political lineup will be 
as it was in i950. 


BASIC STRATEGY 


Russia and her allies would be faced 
with greatly preponderant potential 
power. Russia would frame her policy 
on the theory that survival of the So- 
viet regime without loss of territory 
or the Chinese alliance or control of 
Eastern Europe would be a favorable 
outcome. 

Russia’s military strategy would, 
therefore, be essentially defensive, 
avoiding overextension and limiting 
advances. 

On the other hand, the basic strategy 
of the West would be to wreak such 
destruction from the air that the Rus- 
sian economy would be paralyzed. ” 

The maximum Western hope would be 
that surrender or an offer of very 
favorable terms would be forced al- 
most exclusively by air power and 
without the necessity of a large-scale 
land campaign. 

Russia’s aim would be to force the 
West to resort to a long bloody land 
campaign—so long and bloody that it 
would ultimately be willing to quit. 


. THE FIRST PHASE 


The two main features of the first 
period would be: (a) a vast air offen- 
sive by the United States directed at 
the cities, industrial plants, and com- 
munications of Russia; and (b) a simul- 
taneous westward land offensive by 
Russia. 


The United States would undertake 
atom bombing, whether or not Russia 
had dropped a single bomb. 


The attack could be “successful” in 
the sense of destruction of life and 
property to an extent never yet ex- 
perienced. We have the necessary 
bases. We have, we must suppose, not 
an unlimited, but a very large stock of 
A-bombs—1,000 or more. 

We could almost literally destroy 
within a few months nearly every large 
city in Russia and a large proportion 
of her militarily essential industries, 
and kill or disable not less than ten 
million people. 

Such an attack would have an im- 
mense impact, material and moral. 

At any time during the ten-year pe- 
riod we have assumed, nothing could 
prevent an advance—at least to the 
Rhine—by the massed power of the 
Soviet divisions. The advance would 
be slower and more limited in scope 
than usually predicted. 

An advance even to the Rhine, would 
require months rather than weeks be- 
cause if large Russian forces were 
massed in Eastern Germany or even in 
Poland, such a mobilization would al- 
most certainly be reported in advance. 
The Allied forces in Western Germany 
would, in that case, be so reinforced 
that an offensive would meet powerful 
resistance. On the other hand, if an 
attack were by surprise, it would need 
to be by moderate Russian forces which 
the Allied troops in Western Germany 
could hold up for a considerable time. 

The Soviet forces could within six 
to twelve months push forward to the 
Rhine against any resistance that it 
would be practicable to make within 
that period, and despite the bombing 
of Russia. 


THE PROBLEM OF FRANCE 
Would France join in this struggle 


wholeheartedly and what would Russian 
strategy do about it? 
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The large Communist party in 
France, and French fears of another 
bloodletting would influence French 
policy. 

Russia would stop at the Rhine, or 
at least at the French border, and dick- 
er with France, offering not to attack 
France if France will not counterat- 
tack in Germany. 

Despite the continued formal adher- 
ence of France to the Western Alliance, 
her participation as a major fighting 
partner would therefore be far from 
certain. 


HOSTAGES 


The taking of hostages on an un- 
heard-of scale would be a major Rus- 
sian weapon. 

If the Russians were forced to evacu- 
ate Austria, Germany, Denmark, and 
Holland, they would take as many as 
sixteen to twenty million men and wom- 
en between 16 and 45 with them. The 
three motives for this would be to hold 
hostages, to obtain labor power, and to 
have a bargaining counter in negotia- 
tions. 


SUBMARINE WAR 


The Russian submarine effort would 
not be successful. The experience of 
Britain and the United States in such 
warfare is great, and their efforts to 
meet it would be tremendous and ulti- 
mately successful. 


BIOLOGICAL, CHEMICAL, RADIO- 
LOGICAL, AND H-BOMB WARFARE 


As to biological warfare, one can 
only surmise that, as with gas in World 
War II, the attempt would not be made. 

(The new chemical and radiological 
agents are of unknown potency, and we 
have no way of estimating whether the 
Russians also have them and would use 
them.) 

Concerning the H-bomb, we know 
that it does not even yet exist in 1950. 
In truth, there are at this point too 
many contingencies about the H-bomb 
to make it worth while to attempt an 
appraisal of its effect in a Third World 
War. Whether and when and how these 
weapons would be used and what their 
effect would be are incalculable factors, 
and therefore we omit them from our 
hypotheses. 


THE A-BOMB AGAINST THE WEST 


So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, nothing that Russian atomic 
bombing could do would have decisive 
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effect, even though considerable damage 
might be done. But Russian atomic 
bombs would increase American zeal to 
defeat Russia. 

As affecting the war effort of France 
and Britain, however, the A-bomb 
would be more serious. The probable 
Russian strategy would be to seek the 
virtual elimination of the French 
armies by a promise to refrain from 
bombing Paris and other cities. 

The concentration of Russian A- 
bombing on Britain would wreak such 
damage and divert so much energy that 
the British war effort would be greatly 
impaired. 

The greater vulnerability of Britain 
to atomic bombs, however, makes it 
imprudent for the United States to rely 
upon Britain’s capacity to support 
large and powerful armies on the Con- 
tinent. 

Nevertheless, as a whole, while Rus- 
sian A-bombirig would be an harass- 
ment and a handicap, it would not be 
a decisive factor because it would not 
inflict vital damage on the United 
States. 


SUBSIDIARY THEATERS 


1. Turkey, Iran, and the Far East. 

Since Russia would concentrate on 
Western Europe, Turkey, Iran, and the 
Far East would not become the scene 
of fighting, nor will they affect the 
final outcome. 

China would probably be so occupied 
with internal troubles that military aid 
of any consequence to Russia would be 
impossible. 

The United States would probably 
use Japanese bases to attack Siberian 
war plants, but would not use Japanese 
soldiers nor would it invade Manchuria 
or Siberia. 

2. Norway and Sweden.—Finland 
would doubtless be taken over by Rus- 
sia at once to insure command of the 
Baltic and to intimidate Sweden. But 
neither Norway nor Sweden would be 
attacked, except perhaps the northern 
portion of Norway. 


THE POSSIBLE SECOND PHASE 


Chances of an armistice within a year. 
At the end of what I have called the 
First Phase (six to twelve months af- 
ter the onset of war), terrific destruc- 
tion of life and property would have 
been wrought on Russian territory. 
Millions of hostages would have been 
taken into Russia; the losses in the 
land fighting in Germany would have 
been heavy but not very crippling to 
either side; the West’s air superiority 


‘would have been established, with no 


prospect that the devastation of Russia 
could be stopped; large American and 
some British forces would be assem- 
bling in France and Belgium; large 
Russian armies would have penetrated 
into Germany as far as the right bank 
of the Rhine. 

In this situation, the question would 
arise as to whether an armistice could 
be arranged before the contestants be- 
came involved in still more destructive 
struggles. The result would depend on 
the temper of the opposing peoples, the 
morale of their forces, and the fore- 
sight of their leaders. 

If, for example, the West offered a 
great plan for universal disarmament 
and for a world police force, under a 
revised United Nations with universal 
membership and adequate powers, Rus- 
sia, facing a grim prospect, would make 
great concessions. 

If, however, the proposals would per- 
petuate an armed and an ungoverned 
world and demand Russian relinquish- 
ment of territory and power, it seems 
likely that Russia would deem such 
terms suitable only for a decisively de- 
feated nation and would elect to fight 
on in the hope of achieving a stalemate. 

Chances of Russian defeat by air 
power alone.—If there is no armistice, 
the West cannot avoid an ultimate land 
campaign on a great scale. In order to 
avoid such a land campaign it is likely 
that following the First Phase, a year 
or more might elapse while this experi- 
ment was tried. The bombing of Russia 
would, if possible, be intensified. 

If at this time, enlightened terms for 
a disarmed and governed world are of- 
fered to Russia, they would be accepted, 
even if the terms clearly reflected Rus- 
sian defeat. If, however, nothing better 
than virtual Russian surrender were 
demanded, the Russians would force the 
British-Americans to seek a decision by 
crossing the Rhine and pay the heavy 
costs of the battle which would ensue. 

Russian ability to fight a long war. 
Granting the will of the Russian leaders 
and people to fight on rather than to 
accept severe terms, the question would 
be as to their ability to continue. After 
two and a half years of war (when the 
Western mobilization would be reach- 
ing its peak), Russia’s own physical 
facilities would be at a low ebb. Their 
cities would be gone; their oil fields and 
refineries crippled beyond use; and their 
communications reduced to primitive 
means. 

On the other hand, because of dis- 
persion, they would not be wholly de- 
prived of war materials. 

The Russian armies would, by hy- 
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pothesis, still be standing on the Rhine. 
They would have had nearly two years 
to exploit the resources of the occupied 
territory (including the Ruhr). 

Despite this, the West would not open 
an air war against those parts of West- 
ern Europe occupied by Russia. We 
might bomb, after warning, some es- 
pecially important points—like the Sko- 
da works in Czechoslovakia or the Plo- 
esti oil refineries in Rumania. We 
would revolt from the mass bombing 
of the people of Western Berlin, the 
cities of northern Holland, Denmark, or 
Germany. Nor would we bomb the 
cities of the satellite states. 

Their exemption would be an advan- 
tage to the Russians. They would not 
only have been able to exploit the fac- 
tories and workers, but, in a retreat, 
could use the cities as effective points 
of resistance. 

The Russian armies would be able to 
put up a terrific fight in a long retreat 
across Germany, Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, Austria, Hungary, and Rumania 
not to speak of further resistance with- 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Probable ultimate decisive defeat of 
Russia.—There cannot be any real 
doubt of the eventual decisive defeat of 
Russia if the West desired such a de- 
cision. 





THE AFTERMATH 


What would be the objective in the 
postwar period? Presumably, to rid the 
Russians permanently of their tradi- 
tional submission to dictatorial rulers 
and train them to the use of free insti- 
tutions. This would be a worthy goal. 
But it is undoubtedly beyond America’s 
capacities. So where would we be after 
all these terrible sacrifices? 


POSITIVE PROPOSALS 


I shall now review the positive pro- 
gram, which I am recommending. 


First: Clearer recognition and wider 
public discussion of the implications 
of a Third World War. 

Our government, our leaders of opin- 
ion, and our press, ought to encourage 
a more searching discussion of what a 
Third World War would mean in its 
moral as well as its physical aspects. 


Neither the general public nor even - 


our churches seem to have fully grasped 
what is implied when our military peo- 
ple speak of “retaliation” by “strategic 
bombing” against any “aggression” or 
“attack.’”’ What will American policy be 
with respect to Western European 
cities, satellite cities, etc.? 

Perhaps our military people for good 


security reason will decline to answer 
such questions. But that should not 
prevent the American people from 
canvassing every implication of the 
various alternatives. The moral and 
material problems of a new world war 
are so great that they should impell all 
of us to explore these questions to the 
bottom. « 

Such a discussion, of the continuing 
and thorough kind of which I speak, 
has not yet been held in this country. 
It would involve no danger that we 
would go “soft,” in face of the shock- 
ing possibilities that would be revealed, 
since the American people are in no 
way disposed to surrender any essen- 
tial interests or rights in face of any 
consequences. 

All this might lead them to a more 
insistent demand, not for “appease- 
ment,” but for the exercise of the ut- 
most imagination and resource in seek- 
ing a way out. 

For these reasons, I place at the top 
of my proposals the promotion of a 
great public discussion of this char- 
acter. 





Second: Recognition that general dis- 
armament is the crux; that for effec- 
tive disarmament a world federation, 
of universal membership and with lim- 
ited but adequate powers, is essential; 
and that basic revision of the U.N. 
Charter is the best means to this end. 

We are only trifling with the prob- 
lem of peace until we realize that gen- 
eral and universal disarmament is a 
precondition. Agreements on _ specific 
points will profit little if the nations 
continue to confront each other heavily 
armed and without adequate interna- 
tional machinery to enforce the so- 
called settlement. The atmosphere of 
distrust and tension would continue. 

In an armed world even nominal 
agreements on specific points cannot be 
reached. On the other hand, various of 
the most thorny problems (like Russian 
domination of Eastern Europe) could 
yield to negotiation if effective disar- 
mament were a leading feature of the 
settlement itself. 

Disarmament must occur in all arms 
simultaneously. But not only must dis- 


armament be general as to kinds of 
arms; it must be universal as to all 
nations. 

It is necessary also to recognize that 
disarmament and a general political 
settlement are interdependent. As long 
as the great political questions remain 
unsettled—Germany and so forth—nei- 
ther the United States nor Russia can 
be expected to disarm. We must face 
up to the truth: No stable peace with- 
out disarmament; no disarmament 
without limited world government. 


Third: A general East-West settle- 
ment based on disarmament and Char- 
ter revision. 


A. PROPOSALS FOR CHARTER 
REVISION AND DISARMAMENT 


Disarmament must be achieved by 
detailed provisions in the Charter it- 
self. 

The amendment must provide for 
membership of all the nations of the 
world, without any right of resignation. 

Every inhabitant of the world would 
be a citizen of the United Nations as 
well as of his own country. There would 
be a Bill of Rights safeguarding all 
persons against violation of certain 
basic liberties by the United Nations 
itself, but not attempting to protect the 
individual as against the government 
of his own nation. 

Disarmament must be implemented 
by inspection and police power. It will 
require mutual confidence and must 
therefore proceed by stages. 

Disarmament by all nations should be 
proportionate in three stages of four 
years each. During the first stage all 
A-bombs (and H-bombs if any) would 
first be impounded and then destroyed; 
and all other weapons and forces would 
be reduced by one-third. When this re- 
sult had been certified by United Na- 
tions inspectors, a further one-third 
reduction would be made in each of 
two succeeding four-year periods. At 
the end of twelve years all military 
forces and weapons would be eliminat- 
ed, save only certain lightly armed lo- 
cal and national police forces for the 
sole purpose of internal order. 

No weapons of war would be made 
by member-nations. Police weapons 
would be manufactured by the United 
Nations. 

At every stage the process would be 
meticulously verified by inspection. The 
end state of total disarmament would 
be reached by all simultaneously. 

To avoid uncertainty and suspicion 
the precise maximum strength of all 
local and national police must also be 
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prescribed in the Charter. This should 
be in proportion to population but with 
a moderate maximum for any nation, 
however large. 

The Charter must provide also: (a) 
for a complete and continuing system 
of United Nations inspection which 
would give every assurance that the 
disarmament provisions would not be 
evaded; and (b) for a United Nations 
federal police force, heavily armed and 
of adequate strength, but elaborately 
safeguarded so as to afford the utmost 
assurance against abuse. 

This United Nations Peace Force 
should be limited by Charter provision 
to a strength of not less than 300,000 
or more than 700,000 men, the strength 
from year to year to be determined by 
the General Assembly. It would be com- 
posed of volunteers, carefully selected, 
well paid, and owing primary allegiance 
to the United Nations. It should be 
mainly recruited from the smaller na- 
tions, and there would be a low limit 
(perhaps 5 per cent) on the permissible 
proportion from any one nation. The 
legislative powers of the revised As- 
sembly would be quite narrowly cir- 
cumscribed. 

The problem is necessarily difficult. 
On the one hand, the Charter should 
not be too inflexible. On the other hand, 
amendments should not be imposed on 
non-assenting nations (none of which 
could withdraw) unless they embody 
the view of a very large majority of 
the nations and of the world’s people. 
It is therefore proposed that for fifteen 
years (a reasonable period to obtain 
experience) no amendments whatever 
shall be made without the consent of 
all the nations which have more than 
one Representative in the Assembly. 

After the fifteen-year period, amend- 
ments would be possible without unani- 
mous consent, but only if ratified by 
two-thirds of the member-nations, which 
would have to contain at least three- 
fourths of the world’s population. In 
addition, there might be still further 
protection against the adoption of cer- 
tain kinds of amendments of a funda- 
mental character. 


B. ISSUES OTHER THAN DISARMA- 
MENT AND CHARTER 
AMENDMENT 


Germany.— Under these proposals for 
Charter amendments providing disar- 
mament in all arms by all nations, the 
problem of German rearmament would 
automatically be disposed of. Germany, 
like Japan and every other nonmember 
of the United Nations, would become a 
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member and thus be bound by the Char- 
ter amendments providing for the elimi- 
nation of all armed forces, save only 
the small police forces necessary for 
domestic order that the amendments 
would define. 

Germany would thus be disarmed and 
neutralized in a way which would not 
have continuous explosive possibilities. 

Eastern Europe.—Disarmament would 
also resolve the tension now existing 
over Russian control of Eastern Eu- 
rope. It is only when a scheme of gen- 
eral disarmament has been agreed upon 
and included in the Charter, and after 
a lapse of time for the plan to show its 
reliability, that Russia would permit 
the really free elections in Eastern 
Europe which might well end Soviet 
domination in that territory. 

Neither the ‘Straits nor the Far East- 
ern problems would remain after dis- 
armament. 

The Ideological Struggle——The ideo- 
logical conflict will continue but it will 
be a conflict of ideas and not of arms. 

The over-all East-West settlement 
which I envisage would contain no re- 
strictions at all on the right to propa- 
gandize. But no charter or treaty would 
purport to censor or confine mere words 
coming from either West or East. Both 
would be free to persuade the other so 
long as the persuasion consisted only 
of words, however strong. 


C. WAYS AND MEANS 


Preliminary soundings.—How can we 
get under way toward this goal? There 
are available various American private 
citizens and able men in the Congress 
whose fresh approach and experienced 
aid would be helpful in initiating ex- 
plorations. Fortunately, too, we can 
draw upon all the unofficial “and parlia- 
mentary resources of the rest of the 
English-speaking world; also of France, 
Germany, and Japan, and of such tal- 
ented smaller nations as Sweden, Switz- 
erland, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Norway. 

Persistent negotiations.—Let the ne- 
gotiations continue over a long period— 
perhaps several years. The necessary 
discussion of the content and form of 
amendments to the United Nations 
Charter might alone require a year of 
constant debate. Let new men, fresh to 
the task, be brought in if the first ones 
tire or exhaust their usefulness. Let 
not the effort be discontinued by reason 
of fatigue or difficulty. The stakes are 
too great to permit any such outcome. 


Fourth: Interim attitude. Mainte- 
nance of armed strength, but with con- 





stant effort towards a better atmos- 
phere.—This process might take as 
much as five years. Our conduct during 
this interim period—whether it is truc- 
ulent and provocative or firm yet mod- 
erate—will largely influence the result. 
We cannot determine Russian attitudes, 
but we can control our own. 

But during this period we will also 
have to maintain our military power. 


Fifth: Recognition that the new 
points of view which will alone suffice 
cannot be expected from our executive 
officials. 

Since our officials are now too rooted 
in their older views of distrust, the 
people at large and the Congress must 
take the lead. In my judgment the 
American people are now ready for 
such a new approach. 


OBSTACLES 


Will the Russians negotiate?—At this 
point or before, many readers will 
doubtless ask: “But what about those 
Russians? Can we seriously believe 
that they will negotiate on any reason- . 
able terms?” 

My answer is that I am well aware 
of the Russian “dynamic,” and of the 
semi-religious element in communism. 
Nor do I ignore the deep-seated fears 
and suspicions that drive the Russian 
regime toward expansion. Yet I am 
also aware of the tremendous self-in- 
terest which cannot but influence the 
Russians, like all peoples, to seek avoid- 
ance of the colossal losses inherent in 
a general war. 

On balance, therefore, I firmly be- 
lieve that if a new, comprehensive ne- 
gotiation were based on disarmament 
in all arms by all nations (something 
never yet clearly proposed), there 
would be an excellent chance of success. 

It is, of course, possible to assert, as 
many now do, that the Russian regime 
is inexorably set on world domination 
and can by no means whatever be di- 
verted from this fixed purpose. If this 
opinion is accepted, there would, in- 
deed, be no purpose, from our stand- 
point, of seeking agreement upon the 
basis of general disarmament or any 
other. By the same token, if the Soviet 
propaganda were accepted that the 
West is inexorably set on world impe- 
rialism and the destruction of Russia, 
there would be, from the Russian stand- 
point, a corresponding futility in seek- 
ing agreement upon any terms. 

For my part, I consider both these 
extreme views too cocksure—at ‘once 
overdogmatic and defeatist. 

If the effort should fail, it is hard 
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to see what harm could be done. but 
if we should fail even to attempt it, 
sincerely and persistently, we should, 
I believe, be blameworthy before the 
bar of history. 

Allied to this question is another 
often-repeated question: “But suppose 
we did reach a nominal agreement with 
the Russians, how could we depend on 
their keeping the agreement? Would 
we not be relying on their good faith 
and has not that been proved wholly 
lacking? Any agreement with the So- 
viets would not be worth the paper it 
is written on so far as voluntary ful- 
fillment is concerned.” 

The answer is that it is a misappre- 
hension to suppose that my proposals 
call for any reliance upon good faith 
for the observance of a settlement. 

It cannot be denied that the Western 
world has come to distrust profoundly 
the Russian willingness to abide by 
agreements. For different reasons, but 
sufficient for themselves, the Russian 
regime seems to have a similar mistrust 
of the West. These conditions, there- 
fore, make it essential that sure guar- 
antees of observance be provided. This 
is the reason why the proposals call 
for agreed-upon Charter revision (in- 
cluding disarmament, strict inspection, 
and a United Nations police force) as 
an integral part of any East-West set- 
tlement. This is the reason why reliance 
is placed solely upon inescapable sanc- 
tions, so certain and powerful that nei- 
ther Russia nor any other nation could 
successfully defy them. 

It is important also to notice the vital 
feature of the proposals providing that 
no part of the agreement would go into 
effect unless all other parts likewise 
did so. 


—Epwarp A. SHILS 
Committee on Social Thought 
University of Chicago 





The Barton Report 
(Continued from page 355) 


armed services for men needed for work 
requiring the types of training repre- 
sented in the pool. The designation of 
individuals should be discussed with the 
service concerned prior to decision. 
Men in the pool not assigned to the 
armed services would be held in ap- 
proved civilian positions of employment 
or training for such periods of time as 
may be designated by the Board ap- 
propriate to each case. A continuing 
review of all cases would be provided. 
It is contemplated that employment not 
making full use of the scientific or tech- 
nological qualifications of a man in the 


national interest would fail to be ap- 
proved by the Board, so that such a 
man would be forced by the Board to 
transfer to an approved position or face 
induction into the armed services. 

An all-important part of the National 
Board’s responsibility would be the 
maintenance of an adequate flow of 
scientists-in-training through profes- 
sional (graduate) schools and other 
procedures to augment and improve the 
quality of the scientific and technologi- 
cal force of the United States against 
the possibility of all-out emergency, and 
the rehabilitation needs after such an 
emergency. 

The Board would have the power to 
refer any uncooperative individual, 
however qualified he might be, back to 
his Local Board for re-classification. 

The prosposal thus far outlined has, 
for clarity, been confined to the pool of 
men of draft age. Actually we propose 
a much broader nl. n to insure the ef- 
fective employment of scientific and 
technological personnel in the national 
interest. 

The National Board we have in mind 
should continually inform itself con- 
cerning the distribution of scientific 
and technological personnel of all ages 
whether they are engaged in military, 
industrial, educational, or other work, 
and if necessary bring about changes 
in this distribution as may be required 
by developments in the international 
situation. We believe that the Board 
could bring about desirable changes in 
the distribution of personnel through 
its persuasive powers and its connec- 
tions with the scientific and technologi- 
cal societies, relying in the case of in- 
dividuals not coming under Selective 
Service on their patriotism and good 
will rather than on absolute enforce- 
ment power. (In event of an emergency 
requiring national service legislation, 
scientific and technological peysonnel 
would obviously be included thereun- 
der.) 

The National Board should be given 
whatever powers may prove necessary 
to enable it to assist in the completion 
of the National Science Register, now 
in preparation, through obtaining per- 
sonnel information from employers, 
scientific societies, universities and col- 
leges, or other sources to supplement 
the Register as compiled from question- 
naires voluntarily returned by individu- 
‘als. With such assistance available it 
would probably not be necessary to pro- 
vide for the compulsory registration of 
individuals above draft age. The Board 
would have full access to the Register 
and could require such statistical anal- 
yses of the nation’s scientific and tech- 
nological personnel as it needed. 

In the matter of information about 


the kind of work any man is doing, the 
Board should have equal authority to 
obtain it from military and civilian 
sources. This does not contemplate de- 
livery of classified information but only 
enough information to indicate to the 
Board that a job really requires the 
special proficiency of the holder. In 
short, the Board must have authority 
to audit the effectiveness of use of sci- 
entific and technological personnel 
wherever situated. 

Along with the power to designate 
individuals for assignment, on requisi- 
tion, to the armed services, the Board 
must, consistent with the over-all ob- 
jectives of the plan, be empowered to 
require the release of specified numbers 
of scientific and technological personnel 
of specified qualification from the active 
or reserve forces of the armed services 
whenever it appears to the Board that 
such transfers are necessary to the 
maximum utilization of such personnel 
in the national interest. The selection 
of actual individuals for such transfer 
should be made in consultation between 
the Board and the service concerned. 
Presumably no individual who origi- 
nally volunteered for the service he is 
in should be selected for transfer with- 
out his consent. 

Short of national service legislation, 
the Board could not require transfer 
from one to another organization out- 
side of government. It could, however, 
declare any of these to be non-essential 
or overstaffed. It could then withhold 
from such employment all scientific and 
technological personnel of draft age 
and exert persuasion on older personnel 
to make transfers in the national inter- 
est. Stronger powers such as the fixing 
of “employment ceilings” could be pro- 
vided on a stand-by basis. 

We understand that responsibility for 
policy in regard to manpower rests with 
the National Security Resources Board, 
and presume that the NSRB would de- 
cide where in the government the oper- 
ating National Board that we suggest 
should be placed. It should be so placed 
as to give it the necessary authority 
with both civilian and military agen- 
cies. 

The Board’s membership should re- 
flect military, industrial, educational, 
and other interests, clearly related, 
however, to the scientific and techno- 
logical aspects thereof. Its members 
should themselves be persons of scien- 
tific and technological background. This 
we wish to emphasize. The Board will 
have an extraordinarily difficult task. 
The most enlightened understanding of 
the nature of scientific and technologi- 
cal work and of the ideals and motiva- 
tions inspiring those engaged in such 
work is of the essence. 
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It is not clear to us in physics that 
a supporting regional organization is 
necessary to the operation of the pro- 
posed National Board. If such appears 
to be needed in other more densely pop- 
ulated fields, however, we will be glad 
to discuss the procedure with their 
representatives. 

In this letter we have proposed a 
plan for the present rather than for 
a time of large-scale mobilization. The 
plan, being partly geared to the desig- 
nated draft ages, will automatically re- 
flect varying degrees of mobilization. 
If large-scale mobilization occurs, we 
will have already provided under this 
plan the essential and appropriate ma- 
chinery for full-scale mobilization of 
scientists and technologists, and will 
have gained experience in dealing with 


some of the problems of such mobiliza- 
tion. 

We are aware of the recommenda- 
tions which have been made by General 
Hershey’s advisory committees to defer 
undergraduate students on the basis of 
their scholastic achievement and prom- 
ise, but without regard to their early 
choice of field of study. We have re- 
viewed the reasons for this choice of 
policy. We consider them good and urge 
that the recommendations be adopted. 
This should assure the necessary flow 
of pre-professional trainees for the 
program we have outlined in this letter. 

We are at your disposal for further 
consultation on the whole subject. We 
appreciate the cooperative implications 
of your letter and will not fail to re- 
ciprocate. 





THE TRYTTEN REPORT 


SCIENTIFIC ADVISORY COMMITTEES TO 
SELECTIVE SERVICE DIRECTOR 


The following memorandum is a 
joint report to Major General Lewis B. 
Hershey, director of the Selective Serv- 
ice System, submitted on October 5 by 
Dr. M. H. Trytten, general chairman 
of the six Advisory Committees on 
Scientific, Professional, and Specialized 
Personnel, which were appointed in the 
autumn of 1948. The report reviews 
earlier recommendations submitted by 
the Committees on December 21, 1948. 
The six Committees represent the fol- 
lowing disciplines: Agricultural and 
Biological Sciences, Engineering Sci- 
ences, Humanities, Healing Arts, Phys- 
ical Sciences, and Social Sciences. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Recommendations concerning the 
training of scientific, professional, and 
specialized personnel! 

These recommendations are intended 
to protect the national interest by 
providing for the further training of 
those students whose potential ability 
is attested by a superior score on a 
general aptitude test and whose edu- 
cational progress to date is established 
by a superior academic record. No at- 
tempt is made to designate any spe- 
cific college curriculum or graduate 
program of instruction as_ essential 
or as warranting consideration over 

1The recommendations in this section have 


been applied by the Selective Service System this 
autumn in the deferment of college students. 
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and above that given any other cur- 
riculum. 

1. There should be established with- 
in the present Selective Service reg- 
ulations a special class of registrants 
(perhaps designated Class II-A (s) in 
which there should be placed any regis- 
trant whose demonstrated educational 
aptitude is such that it is deemed nec- 
essary that his pre-professional or 
professional training program be con- 
tinued in order to increase his poten- 
tial value to the national health, safety, 
and interest. 

2. Educational aptitude should be de- 
fined as a specified minimum score on 
a general classification test and a rec- 
ord of previous educational accomplish- 
ment sufficiently high to indicate spe- 
cial promise of eventual scientific, pro- 
fessional, or specialized competence. 

For the present, the Committees rec- 
ommend the following specific provi- 
sions: 

a) To be eligible for classification 
in the proposed Class II-A (s), a stu- 
dent must have a score on a general 
aptitude test equivalent to a score of 
120 or above on the Army General 
Classification Test. 

b) To be eligible for such classifica- 
tion he must also be certified by the 
school, college, or university authorities 
as giving promise of definite progress 
in higher education; such certificates 
may be issued only in the following 


cases, the certificate stating in each 
case the relevant limitation: 

i) If the registrant is a student 
in high school or preparatory school, 
his record to date must be acceptable 
for admission to one or more accredited 
colleges or universities. (An accredit- 
ed college or university, as herein in- 
terpreted, is one which offers an edu- 
cational program leading to an aca- 
demic degree at the end of four years 
and which is approved by the Depart- 
ment of Education in the state or ter- 
ritory in which it is located. Teachers 
colleges and junior colleges are included 
within the meaning of this recommenda- 
tion when their students conform to 
the limitations set herein.) 

ii) If the registrant is a full-time 
first-year student (freshman), he must 
be enrolled in a curriculum which 
leads, either in the same or, after trans- 
fer, in another institution, to a de- 
gree granted normally at the end of 
at least four years of college work. 

iii) If the registrant is a full-time 
second-year student (sophomore), in 
an accredited college or university, and 
is enrolled in a curriculum as defined 
in “i’’ above, he must have maintained ° 
a scholastic record which placed him 
above the 50th percentile of the first- 
year class in the university or col- 
lege (or in a school or curriculum there- 
of) in which he was previously en- 
rolled. 

iv) If the registrant is a full-time 
third-year student (junior), in an ac- 
credited college or university, and is 
enrolled in a curriculum as defined in 
“i” above, he must have maintained 
a scholastic record which placed him 
above the 33rd percentile of the sec- 
ond-year class in the university or col- 
lege (or in a school or curriculum there- 
of) in which he was previously en- 
rolled. 

v) If the registrant is a full-time 
fourth-year student (senior) or a full- 
time fifth-year student in those five- 
year programs which lead to a Bacca- 
laureate degree, and is enrolled in a 
curriculum as defined in “i” above, he 
must have maintained a scholastic rec- 
ord which placed him above the 25th 
percentile of the class in his previous 
year in university or college (or in a 
school or curriculum thereof). 

vi) If the registrant is enrolled as 


‘a full-time student in the” first year 


of a graduate or professional program 
leading to a graduate or professional 
degree in an accredited college or uni- 
versity, he must have maintained a 
scholastic record in his last under- 
graduate year which placed him above 
the 50th percentile of his class in an 
accredited college or university (or 
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in a school or curriculum thereof). 
(The meaning of a full graduate status 
shall be determined by the existing 
rules and regulations of the college 
or university concerned. These rules 
are based upon the general recognition 
in American graduate education that 
part-time assistantships in teaching or 
research are a normal part of the 
graduate educational process.) 

vii) If the registrant is enrolled as 
a full-time student beyond the first 
year in a graduate or professional pro- 
gram leading to a graduate or profes- 
sional degree in an accredited college 
or university, he must be certified by 
the college or university as making 
satisfactory progress and as likely to 
complete all degree requirements for 
the degree program in which he is 
eurrently enrolled. 

c) Whenever a student who has been 
classified II-A (s) under the above 
provisions fails to pursue his course 
in a manner justifying this classifica- 
tion, the college or university shall im- 
mediately notify his Local Board of 
that fact. 

3. Classification of students between 
academic years. Prior to the comple- 
tion of his course of training, a stu- 
dent who has been classified in II-A (s) 
should be retained in that class in the 
established interval between academic 
years only if: 

a) He presents evidence of his in- 
tention to continue full-time training 
the following year; 

b) He has been certified by the 
testing agency and by a college or 
university as provided above; and 

ce) He presents evidence that the in- 
terval between academic years will be 
utilized in a manner which has been 
approved by the college or university 
as forwarding his training program. 


II. Recommendations concerning the 
utilization of scientific, professional, 
and specialized personnel. 

The pool of scientific, specialized, 
and professional personnel includes 
those who have completed their train- 
ing at some time in the past and those 
who are becoming available through 
the completion of current training. 
The following recommendation by the 
committees covers both groups: 

1, A registrant who has been classi- 


fied in II-A (s) should be retained . 


in that classification for a period of 
four months after he has completed 
his training. 

2. He should then be considered eli- 
gible for classification in Class II-A if 
(a) he is fully engaged in a profes- 
sional pursuit in an activity for which 
generally the nature and degree of 


his training are requisite; and (b) the 
activity itself is one that is essential 
to the national health, safety, or in- 
terest.’ 

3. A registrant who was graduated 
in 1950 or before and has specialized 
training, similar in character and qual- 
ity to that covered by Class II-A (s) 
should be considered eligible for classi- 
fication in Class II-A, if he satisfies 
the same two conditions. 

4. To facilitate classification by the 
local draft boards of trained scientific, 
professional, and specialized personnel, 
it is recommended that the Selective 
Service System expand its central ad- 
minstrative organization to include spe- 
cial advisory committees. Each of these 
committees, of which there should be 
five or more covering the major areas 
of specialized training, should con- 
sist of six qualified members, including 
at least one member familiar with 
the specialized needs of the armed 
services in the fields covered by the 
committee. 

5. Each committee should be assisted 
by a full-time executive secretary qual- 
ified in the field of the committee and 
attached directly to the office of the 
Director of Selective Service. 

6. It should be the responsibility of 
these committees (a) to advise the 
Director of Selective Service and 
through him the state directors and 
local draft boards on specialized per- 
sonnel needs of military and essential 
civilian activities; (b) to make rec- 
ommendations to local and appeal 
boards on the disposition of cases in- 
volving specialized personnel. 

7. It should be the responsibility of 
each advisory committee continuously 
to define the functions within its fields 
and to evaluate the needs, both civilian 
and military, for personnel with 
specialized training within those fields. 

8. The chairman of the several com- 
mittees should constitute a coordinat- 
ing committee to review frequently gen- 
eral procedural problems relating to 
the activities of all the committees. 











BASIS OF THE COMMITTEES’ 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


In Section B the Committees present 
the reasoning underlying their recom- 
mendations. They note that in World 
War II a wide variety of the fields of 
higher learning made significant contri- 
butions to national defense and stress the 
importance of protecting a wide range 
of studies so that none of them become 
seriously crippled. They claim flexibil- 
ity for their plan, pointing out that 
qualifications set for deferment of stu- 
dents can be easily raised or lowered 
as relative civilian and military needs 
change, and that the proposal for re- 
classification of students four months 
after they have completed their train- 
ing implies that there is a continuing 
responsibility for trained men to put 
their skills to effective use in the na- 
tional interest. They recommend that 
military needs for men Within the 
pool of specialized personnel be met 
from among those who become avail- 
able at the conclusion of their training.? 

7 * * 

The bare minimum of training neces- 
sary for scientific and professional 
competence is the completion of the 
usual four-year university course; in 
almost all fields, however, additional 
years of graduate or professional train- 
ing are required. Any policy which 
stops the flow of persons to the high- 
er levels of learning and skill is ex- 
tremely hazardous, since our national 
security and welfare depend upon the 
maintenance of a supply of persons 
equipped with highly specialized learn- 
ing and skill. 

The policy recommended by the Com- 
mittees would make considerable num- 
bers of students immediately available 
for induction, while others would be 
classified for further training. It is 
estimated that the Committees’ recom- 
mendation would result in the addi- 
tional deferment of not more than 3 
per cent of the men in any age group. 
In a nation whose security has come 
to depend upon essential civilian as 
well as military personnel, this group 
could be logically considered as the 
civilian counterpart of the military 
ROTC groups. 

The Committees’ plan would not pro- 
duce major or undesirable dislocations 
in the educational system; it permits 
the continued development of the wide 
variety of fields of learning and sci- 
ence associated with the maintenance 
of our civilization and of our security, 
and it does not encourage the develop- 
ment of too narrow curricula. The 
Committees call attention to the fact 


2 The remainder of the report is presented in 
slightly condensed form. 
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that opportunities to go to college are 
not evenly distributed in our population. 

The Committees urge in the strongest 
possible terms that the Director of 
Selective Service recommend to the 
appropriate agencies a national schol- 
arship program so that any individual 
who has the educational aptitude re- 
quired for classification by Selective 
Service for further training as here 
proposed, and who has the desire to 
procure such training by attendance 
at a college or university, would be 
given, upon successful examination, 
scholarship support by the government. 
The evil of unequal educational oppor- 
tunity for men of ability should be 
faced directly and cured within the 
limits of the national capacity rather 
than permitted to push the nation into 
a use of its manpower which is unwise 
and unsafe for the future of the United 
States. 


ALTERNATE PROPOSALS 
CONSIDERED AND REJECTED 
BY THE COMMITTEES 


No Induction of College Students 

The Committees are oppesed to the 
recommendation that all college stu- 
dents be exempted from military serv- 
ice. Any plan adopted by Selective 
Service should be capable of ready 
adjustment to make possible the in- 
duction of larger and larger numbers 
of the student age groups in case 
of increasing emergency. This plan is 
regarded as inflexible and unrealistic 
and therefore, impracticable. 


No Exemption of College Students 

The theory underlying this proposal® 
to subject all undergraduates to induc- 
tion is that after twenty-one months of 
military service the former students 
could return to college. The Commit- 
tees are unable to accept this plan. Our 
nation is already suffering from a se- 
rious shortage of scientific, profes- 
sional, and specialized personnel re- 
sulting from constrictions applied dur- 
ing World War II. Full-seale induc- 
tion of college students which would 
result from this proposal, would vir- 
tually stop the production of supe- 
rior scientific, professional, and spe- 
cialized personnel for a period of at 
least two years. Furthermore, many 
of those entering military service would 
not return to institutions of higher 
learning for training, especially if an 
intensification of the emergency re- 
sulted in a prolongation of their mili- 
tary service. This proposal would 

®* This is the principle advocated by Dr. James 
B. Conant, president of Harvard University, in 


an article published in the December 19 issue of 
Look. 
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lead to a serious hiatus in the continu- 
ing supply of critically needed special- 
ized personnel and thus constitutes 
great danger to the national security. 


Exemption of Students on the Basis of 
“Essential” Occupations 

There are two fallacies which under- 
lie this recommendation. 

1. The first fallacy is the idea that 
one can identify the “essential” sci- 
ences. If one knew the exact char- 
acter of the particular emergency which 
the nation might face at a given pe- 
riod in the future, one might be in a 
position to hazard some guesses as to 
essential fields of knowledge—but then 
one would also have to know the na- 
ture of coming developments in the 
sciences themselves. It is quite pos- 
sible that fifteen years ago nuclear 
physicists would have been dismissed 
as a scientific luxury—as a group of 
theoreticians: not essential to the na- 
tional defense. The professor of Jap- 
anese language and literature who 
served in combat intelligence during 
World War II would certainly have 
been viewed earlier as a luxury. For- 
tunately for our own safety in the fu- 
ture, the experiences of World War 
II have changed our perspective. Pro- 
ponents of the plan of preserving a flow 
of personnel for the “essential” sci- 
ences are quick to state the essential- 
ity of the fields of learning with which 
they are themselves concerned, though 
as reasonable men they generally rec- 
ognize that there are other fields which 
may also be essential. Even-so, such 
proposals are to be viewed as some- 
what irresponsible until their propo- 
nents are willing to state and document 
that “these are the essential fields of 
learning,” and “those are the non-essen- 
tial fields.” To prepare such a list 
calls for an omniscience which sane 
men hesitate to claim. If any group 
elects to present such a list, and it 
becomes the basis of national policy, 
it must be remembered that the very 
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list will form the shape of things to 
come, largely extinguishing some fields 
of knowledge or stopping their growth, 
and predetermining the lines of the 
nation’s scientific and cultural develop- 
ment in the coming years. The nation 
which has guessed wrong will be all 
wrong if this policy is followed. 

The arbitrary limitation of the fields 
of learning with the branding of cer- 
tain fields as essential is likely to re- 
sult in a narrowing of curricula at an 
even earlier phase of education than 
now exists. The Committees are con- 
vinced that highly specialized persons, 
to be useful in the national welfare 
and defense, need, in addition to their 
specialty, a broad basis of knowledge 
of men, things, and affairs. It is this 
broad range of information, combined 
with intelligent imagination and spe- 
cialized competence, which enables men 
to meet new situationS and to devise 
new techniques of control which will 
work in nature and in human society. 
Loss of adaptability will come inevit- 
ably with a narrow range of training, 
and if there is anything a nation 
eannot now afford to lose, it is in- 
genuity in planning and research at a 
higher level. 


2. The second fallacy underlying the 
suggestion that only those students who 
are preparing for essential sciences 
and professions should be permitted to 
continue their training has to do with 
the students themselves. Very few 
college freshmen know, with an exact- 
itude which could be of use to Selective 
Service, which science, profession, or 
special field they wish to enter or for 
which they are best qualified, and 
still fewer subsequently enter the fields 
they may have chosen as freshmen. 
Therefore, college students in the first 
and second years can rarely be ex- 
pected to make intelligent choices among 
specific fields. There is little reason 
to. believe that university authorities 
can choose correctly for them. 
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THE HAFSTAD REPORT 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The following memorandum to Mr. 
W. Stuart Symington, ehairman of the 
National Security Resources Board, was 
submitted by the federal government’s 
Interdepartmental Committee on Sci- 
entific Research and Development. In 
a covering letter, dated October 23, 
1950, Lawrence R. Hafstad, chairman, 
points out that “because of conflicting 
interests of the representatives of the 
military departments, they did not par- 
ticipate in the Committee’s approval of 
the memorandum.” 


HE following report and recom- 

I mendations embody the opinion of 

the committee as to proper action 
to insure the maximum utilization for 
national defense purposes of our na- 
tional resources of scientists and skilled 
personnel. It covers, somewhat briefly, 
definitions of scientific and technical 
personnel in broad categories of scien- 
tific research, with suggestions as to 
their proper utilization in the national 
interest. Consideration has been given 
to the possibility that the present world 
conditions: 

1. Will continue 

2. Will gradually become more criti- 
cal because of involvement in other 
areas on a limited basis. 

3. Will become more critical rapidly, 
and total mobilization will occur within 
the next year. 

The committee firmly believes that, 
for the present, we should attempt to 
maintain our resources of technical 
manpower as intact as possible. We 
should not divert more of this resource 
from research and production to non- 
technical tasks than is replenished by 
graduation of scientists and engineers 
each year from our colleges and uni- 
versities. The committee believes that 
a very real danger exists, i.e., that a 
sizeable portion of technically trained 
men could be committed to short-range 
defense problems and to military serv- 
ice in a way that would prevent effec- 
tive utilization when a greater mobili- 
zation of skilled manpower is required. 
The committee believes that the recom- 
mendations in this report are of a na- 
ture as to take account of present needs 
of the defense program yet insuring 
that on a long-range basis scientific 
manpower in requisite amounts will be 
available if total mobilization is re- 
quired. 


DEFINITIONS 


1. A scientist is a person who has a 
command of the essential theoretical 
knowledge and who is experienced in 
the techniques of accumulation, inter- 
pretation, and analysis of data gathered 
under controlled conditions, in one of 
the fields of science, including, but not 
limited to, agriculture, anthropology, 
astronomy, biology, chemistry, dentis- 
try, engineering, geography, geology, 
geophysics, mathematics, medicine, met- 
allurgy, meteorology, physics, psycholo- 
gy, statistics, veterinarian medicine. 

2. An engineer is a person skilled in 
the practice of one of the sciences or 
one of the branches thereof, such as 
aeronautics, chemistry, electronics, elec- 
tricity, mechanics, optics, public health; 
or in construction. Normally, at least 
four years of study, leading to gradua- 
tion with a major in a field of science 
or engineering, from an accredited col- 
lege or university, or equivalent expe- 
rience, is required to qualify as a sci- 
entist or engineer. 

3. Technical personnel, for purposes 
of this report, are those persons who 
are highly skilled in one or more phases 
of scientific work, and are engaged in 
an occupation devoted to the support 
of scientific activities. Attainment of 
the necessary skill to qualify as a tech- 
nician usually involves a limited theo- 
retical background and a maximum of 
practical skill, which may be acquired 
by adequate on-the-job training, by an 
apprenticeship, or by completion of a 
course of study in a technical institute. 


DEFERMENT 


During the past war, the deferment 
of personnel from military service was 
based specifically on the essentiality of 
their employment to the prosecution of 
the war effort. There is, however, no 
such easy yardstick during the present 
partial mobilization which may be con- 
tinued for some years. It is possible to 
take two points of view: (a) that any- 
one engaged in scientific or engineering 
activities is doing so in the national 
interest and therefore should be de- 
ferred from routine military service 
because of the present shortage of sci- 
entific and engineering personnel; or 


(b) that only those whose activities are 
contributing directly to the national de- 
fense should be deferred. Neither of 
these extremes offers a proper solution. 
“Essential scientific and technical per- 
sonnel,” as used in the Selective Service 
Act of 1948, might be defined as those 
persons who are working on programs 
and projects of high priority in terms 
of the national defense, health, and in- 
terest, and those whose qualifications 
or experience are sufficiently peculiar 
to make their replacement difficult un- 
der any situation of scientific or engi- 
neering manpower shortage. 

The committee is aware of the re- 
cently promulgated policy of Selective 
Service dealing with the deferment of 
college students undertaking scientific 
end engineering training. To a great 
extent, this follows the policy recom- 
mended by this committee in 1948. 
However, if we consider the probable 
needs of our country for trained man- 
power in case of full mobilization and 
the present limited extent of our re- 
sources, it would appear that we can- 
not safely decrease the number of col- 
lege graduates in engineering and sci- 
ence below the number graduating this 
year. An irreparable loss of young men 
at any time in the next few years might 
easily be the difference between success 
and failure in a war of long duration 
or total war several years ahead of the 
present. The committee believes, there- 
fore, that the policy on deferment of 
science and engineering students should 
be modified. A large majority of such 
students should be permitted to con- 
tinue their training with repeated 
screening to remove those of lesser 
promise. This should be conducted in 
such a manner that there is some in- 
crease, at least no decrease, in the num- 
ber of science and engineering students. 


NATIONAL SERVICE 
FOR SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


This committee believes that defer- 
ment is not an adequate means to in- 
sure the proper utilization in the na- 
tional interest of essential scientific 
personnel. It believes that this need 
would best be satisfied by establishing 
a National Scientific Service in which 
such personnel could be enrolled. Such 
a National Scientific Service would pro- 
vide technically trained individuals for 
the Department of Defense and essen- 
tial industrial, educational, and govern- 
mental activities. 

It can be assumed that there will be 
compulsory military service for an ex- 
tended period, and there may be re- 
peated emergencies which will require 
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the calling up of military reserves. It 
can also be assumed that an increasing- 
ly large proportion of the total popula- 
tion will become military reservists 
either through an increased ROTC 
program or through the operation of 
universal military training. It is evi- 
dent that such reserves will include a 
large number of scientists. It can also 
be assumed, based on past experience 
and present knowledge, that the mili- 
tary departments in planning opera- 
tions will concentrate upon their own 
internal needs and make relatively lit- 
tle provision for staffing civilian facili- 
ties in the event of full mobilization. 
The primary mission of all the military 
departments is the development of fight- 
ing forces, fully trained, adequately 
equipped, and large in number. Logistic 
planning must be based on weapons in 
being and there is natural tendency to 
constantly reduce the activities work- 
ing on newly conceived and untried 
ideas and weapons. The expansions in 
research and development in the mili- 
tary departments, under emergency 
conditions, are in developmental activi- 
ties of immediate value and in modifi- 
cation operations dealing with existing 
equipment. The history of the German 
research and development program is 
illustrative proof of the fallacies of 
concentrating on short-range activities. 


It follows, therefore, that sure and 
effective means must be provided to: 


(a) maintain a continuous flow of 
young men and women into the scien- 
tific professions at least until the short- 
age of fighting manpower becomes 
acute; and (b) make optimum use, at 
all times, of fully trained scientists and 
engineers in research and development 
both in the Defense Establishment and 
in essential civilian activities. 


The committee believes that the most 
effective means of meeting these needs 
is to establish at once a National Sci- 
entific Service. This Service should be 
managed by a board of outstanding 
men and women, representing the ma- 
jor scientific and engineering disci- 
plines, the military services, and other 
essential fields. 


This board should have independent 
existence under the policy guidance of 
the National Security Resources Board. 
Students in science and engineering 
courses in our colleges could be enrolled 
in the National Scientific Service after 
appropriate aptitude tests. Upon gradu- 
ation, these students could be assigned 
in accordance with existing needs in 
research and production in military and 
other defense activities. An appropriate 
number could be continued as graduate 
students in order to maintain a supply 
of more highly trained specialists. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Deferment under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1948 


A. The following qualifications and 
occupations are recommended as a basis 
for deferment: 


1. The possession of at least a Bache- 
lors degree, or equivdlent training, as 
stated in paragraph (1) above under 
Definitions, in one of the scientific fields 
such as those listed at the point indi- 
cated, and inclusion in one of the fol- 
lowing groups: (a) Employment at the 
professional level in a field of endeavor 
actively supporting national defense, 
health, education, or research in the 
national interest; (b) Enrollment in a 
recognized graduate school, and main- 
tenance of acceptable standards of 
academic work, until graduate work has 
been completed. 


2. Possession of the necessary skill 
to qualify as a technician as defined in 
paragraph (3) above under Definitions; 
and employment as highly skilled tech- 
nical personnel in support of scientific 
personnel in a field of endeavor active- 
ly supporting national defense, health, 
education, or research in the national 
interest. 


B. It is further recommended that 
the number of college students in 
science and engineering be maintained 
at a level at least equal to the total en- 
rolled in 1949 or 1950. Enrollment in 
such courses and continued training 
after enrollment should be based en- 
tirely upon the ability of the student 
and on the existence (now or antici- 
pated) of critical shortages of trained 
manpower in areas of research and de- 
velopment, training, or production. 


II. National Scientific Service 
It is recommended that: 


A. A National Scientific Service be 
established as soon as possible. 


B. All scientists and engineers, in- 
cluding students in training, be regis- 
tered in order to provide a basis for 
enrollment in the National Scientific 
Service. 


C. A committee, known as the Scien- 
tific Resources Committee, be estab- 
lished under the policy guidance of the 
National Security Resources Board, to 
be responsible for plans and decisions 
in respect to the maintenance and utili- 
zation of our scientific manpower re- 
sources under National Service and to 
advise NSRB on the supply and needs 
of other critical scientific resources. 





NEWS IN BRIEF 





Prepared by Peter Axel 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The composition of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Science Founda- 
tion was announced on November 2. 
The board will elect its own chairman. 
Of the twenty-four members, there are 
seven university presidents: Detlev W 
Bronk, of Johns Hopkins; James B. 
Conant, Harvard; John W. Davis, West 
Virginia State College; Lee A. Du- 
Bridge, California Institute of Tech- 
nology; Edwin B. Fred, University of 
Wisconsin; George D. Humphrey, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; and Frederick A. 
Middlebush, University of Missouri. 
Nineteen are associated with univer- 
sities: Sophie D. Aberle, research di- 
rector, New Mexico; Robert P. Barnes, 
chemistry, Howard University; Gerti 
Theresa Cori, biological chemistry, 
Washington University (St. Louis); 
Paul M. Gross, dean of the Graduate 
School, Duke University; O. W. Hy- 
man, dean, Medical School, University 
of Tennessee; Robert F. Loeb, medicine, 
Columbia; Joseph C. Morris, vice-presi- 
dent, Tulane; Harold M. Morse, mathe- 
matics, Princeton; Andrey A. Potter, 
engineering, Purdue; James A. Rey- 
niers, bacteriology, Notre Dame; Elvin 
C. Stakman, botany, Minnesota; Patrick 
Henry Yancey, biology, Spring Hill 
College, Alabama. The non-academic 
members include: Chester I. Barnard, 
president, Rockefeller Foundation; 
Charles Dollard, president, Carnegie 
Corporation; Donald H. McLaughlin, 
president, Homestake Mining Co., San 
Francisco; Edward L. Moreland, engi- 
neer, Boston; and Charles E. Wilson, 
president, General Electric Co. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


There is a resolution before Con- 
gress, sponsored by twenty-one Sena- 
tors and eighteen Representatives, call- 
ing for the establishment of a U.N. 
International Contingent under an au- 
tonomous U.N. Police Authority. The 
police force would be a volunteer, pro- 
fessional, balanced land, sea, and air 
force. It would owe its allegiance sole- 
ly to the U.N.; during military opera- 
tions it would be integrated with par- 
ticipating national armed forces under 
a joint high command. 
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FAR EASTERN SITUATION 


The eleventh conference of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, a non-official 
gathering of students of East-West 
relations, held in Lucknow India, 
agreed at its final session, on October 
14, that, despite many points of fric- 
tion, there was a basis for mutual 
understanding between East and West. 
Michael Straight, of the New Republic, 
summarized the roundtable on political 
problems by listing the following 
sources of friction arising from the at- 
titudes of Western nations: 


1. Continued attitudes of racial su- 
periority, particularly in Africa. 

2. The desire to subordinate Asia to 
Western aims. 

3. The maintenance of imperial pow- 
er in Southeast Asia and Africa, the 
threat of military and economic domi- 
nation amounting to a new form of 
imperialism. 

4. The alignment of the Western na- 
tions with conservative groups. 


Under the heading of sources of 
friction arising from the attitudes of 
Asian nations, he listed these: 

1. A conviction that democracy could 
not solve Asia’s economic problems. 

2. Lack of understanding of democ- 
racy and communism resulting from the 
high rates of illiteracy, lack of infor- 
mation and a concentration on internal 
problems. 

8. The reaction to the immense eco- 
nomic contrasts of East and West. 


Noting that “several delegates made 
it clear that today hostility to the West 
in Asia often is directed against the 
United States rather than against 
Great Britain,” the Conference report 
offered the following summary of Asian 
attitudes toward this country: 


1. The United States is extending its 
bases too far into Asia. 


2. The United States intends to fight 
Russia on Asian soil, Korea being an 
example. 


3. The United States is willing to 
use the atomic bomb on Asia, but not 
in Europe. 


4. The United States regards the 
people of Asia as expendable, and is in- 
different to the loss of Asian life in 
war. 


5. The United States led the United 
Nations to act quickly in Korea because 
of its own strategic self-interest. it 
took no action in Kashmir, where its 
strategic interests were not involved. 


6. The United States acted in Korea 
because the South Koreans accepted 
United States domination. The United 
States took no such action in Kashmir 
because neither side was led by a West- 
ern puppet. 

7. United States «aid was given to 
Europe on condition that Europe cut 
off its trade with the Soviet Union. 

8. United States aid served to dam- 
age the European economy. 


SECURITY 


Professor Bruno Pontecorvo, an Ital- 
ian physicist who had become a Brit- 
ish subject, is believed to have gone to 
Russia. Minister of Supply George 
Strauss, who supervises’ Britain’s 
atomic energy research, said that al- 
though he had no conclusive evidence 
of Pontecorvo’s whereabouts, he had 
“no doubt that he is in Russia.” Mr. 
Strauss also stated that while Ponte- 
corvo had not had direct access to 
secret subjects “except in a very lim- 
ited way,” it would be quite impossible 
to say that he has not been able to 
gather information while residing at 
Harwell or in Canada. 


*. * * 


General Carl Spaatz, former Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force and now chair- 
man of the “Iron Curtain Refugee Cam- 
paign” of the International Rescue 
Committee, said that “one of the fore- 
most Russian nuclear physicists under 
whose direction a vital program of 
nuclear research was carried out at a 
major Russian university” was among 
300,000 refugees who came to western 
Germany in the last three years. He 
is said to be now doing research in this 
country. 


NORTH CAROLINA REACTOR 


The first privately owned and oper- 
ated nuclear reactor in the United 
States will be built by the Consolidated 
University of North Carolina, on the 
campus of the North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina. It 
is a homogeneous, low-power reactor 
of the type of the Los Alamos “water 


. boiler” (maximum power level, 10 kilo- 


watts). It will use enriched fuel con- 
taining not over two pounds of uranium 
235, loaned by the AEC. 

The cost of the reactor is estimated 
at $100,000, to be provided by the Col- 
lege. A $200,000 building will be pro- 
vided by the Burlington Mills Foun- 
dation. 


1950 NOBEL PRIZE 


The 1950 Nobel Prize in Physics was 
awarded to Professor Cecil Frank Pow- 
ell of Bristol University, England, for 
“development of the photographic 
methods of studying nuclear processes.” 
Using these methods, he discovered the 
existence of the “pi meson.” 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN ON USE 
OF A-BOMB IN KOREA 


President Truman startled the world 
on November 29 when, in a press con- 
ference, he said that he would take 
“all necessary steps to meet the mili- 
tary situation” and that this would in- 
clude “every weapon we have.” Asked 
by newsmen if that meant that there 
was active consideration of the use of 
the atomic bomb, the President replied: 


“Always there has been active consid- 
eration of its use, but he did not want 
to see it used. It was a terrible weapon 
that should not be used on innocent 
men, women, and children who had 
nothing whatever to do with military 
aggression. And when it was used it 
did hurt innocent people.” 


These statements led to a misunder- 
standing that the decision to use the 
atomic bomb was now in the hands of 
General MacArthur or other military 
leaders. To clarify this, the White 
House Secretary issued the following 
statement: 


“The President wants to make it cer- 
tain that there is no misinterpretation 
of his answers to questions at his press 
conference today about the use of the 
atom bomb. Naturally, there has been 
consideration of this subject since the 
outbreak of the hostilities in Korea, 
just as there is consideration of the use 
of all military weapons whenever our 
forces are in combat. Consideration of 
the use of any weapon is always im- 
plicit in the very possession of that 
weapon. 


“However, it should be emphasized, 
that, by law, only the President can 
authorize the use of the atom bomb, 
and no such authorization has been 
given. If and when such authorization 
should be given, the military com- 
mander in the field would have charge 
of the tactical delivery of the weapon. 


“In brief, the replies to the questions 
at today’s press conference do not pre- 
sent any change in this situation.” 
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NEW FEDERAL AGENCY 


The National Security Resources 
Board will yield responsibility for civil 
defense to a special agency, responsible 
directly to the President. President 
Truman has named former Governor 
Millard F. Caldwell, Jr., of Florida, 
Civilian Defense Administrator. The 
bill to sanction such an agency was in- 
troduced by Rep. Carl T. Durham on 
November 30, and hearings were held 
before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, beginning on December 4. 


GOVERNMENT MANUAL FOR 
CIVILIAN PROTECTION 


The Civil Defense Office of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board has 
issued a 32-page booklet entitled Sur- 
vival under Atomic Attack. The man- 
ual devotes considerable space to de- 
molishing what it terms “myths” con- 
cerning atomic attack, with special at- 
tention given to radiation sickness and 
superbombs. It lists the odds against 
being killed at various distances from 
the explosion, and gives general as- 
surance that the public can live through 
an atom bomb raid without the aid 
of Geiger counters, protective cloth- 
ing, or special training. 

A double-page section at the center 
of the booklet, arranged for easy de- 
tachment, gives the following six rules 
for survival, which the reader is ad- 
vised to memorize: 

1. Try to get shielded. 

2. Drop flat on the ground or floor. 

3. Bury your face in your arms. 

4. Don’t rush outside right after a 

bombing. 

5. Don’t take chances with food or 

water in open containers. 

6. Don’t start rumors. 


MORE CRITICISM OF 
U.S. CIVIL DEFENSE PLAN 


The civil defense committee of the 
American Municipal Association has 
criticized the National Security Re- 
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CIVIL DEFENSE NEWS 





Prepared by Clyde A. Hutchison, Jr. 


sources Board for causing confusion 
on responsibilities and timing through 
the “United States Civil Defense Plan.” 
It has raised particular objection 
to the statements in the NSRB report 
that primary responsibility for the civil 
defense program rests on state and 
local governments. The committee de- 
clared that the need for civil defense 
is “created by the state of our inter- 
national relations, and the probabil- 
ities and possibilities which require 
civil defense organization can be known 
only to the federal officials.” It also 
said that actions of the NSRB since 
the issuance of its report have not been 
consistent with the urgency of the sit- 
uation and that the Board has failed 
to distinguish between those parts of 
the program that can be carried out 
now and those that can be developed 
only over a period of months or years. 
It stated, “The greatest single fail- 
ure of national civil defense leadership 
arises out of their unwillingness to 
state these hard facts in unequivocal 
fashion to the American people. There 
is no valid justification for the reluc- 
tance of the federal authorities to be 
as realistic and as plain-spoken about 
the magnitude and complexity of the 
task of organizing an adequate na- 
tional civil defense as they have been 
and are about the problem of national 
military defense and security.” 


NEW YORK CITY 


In New York City on October 18 the 
first signs appeared on the streets di- 
recting the way to shelter in case an 
atomic bombing alert is sounded. Also 
the first of the 204 sirens being re- 
conditioned for installation on public 
buildings was set up in Brooklyn on 
October 24. The Board of Estimate 
has approved an additional appropria- 
tion of $352,808 for civilian defense 
needs, bringing to $2,185,808 the total 
appropriated by the city for defense 


purposes since last August when the 


civil defense organization was reacti- 
vated. 

Harry M. Prince, president of the 
New York chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects and chief civilian 


protection adviser to the U.S. Office of 
Civilian Defense during World War II, 
took Mr. Wallander severely to task 
for advising New Yorkers to seek shel- 
ter in their cellars in case of atomic 
attack. Mr. Prince stated that not 
more than 10 per cent of the buildings 
would be safe during a bombing raid, 
and that in the others the cellars, un- 
less reconstructed, would be “invita- 
tions to speedy death.” Mr. Prince 
urged that the public be informed 
that use of cellars would be dangerous 
unless they were reinforced against 
blast, protected against glass shatter- 
ing, and provided with emergency exits 
to avoid entrapment and suffocation. 

It has been decided by Mr. Wallander 
and by Col. Lawrence Wilkinson, di- 
rector of the New York State Civil 
Defense Commission, that all volun- 
teers for civil defense must take .a 
loyalty oath or be rejected, despite 
protests lodged by the New York City 
Civil Liberties Committee. Persons 
signing the oath will be required to 
list all organizations, called subversive 
by the Attorney General, to which they 
have belonged. 


BRITAIN 


Prime Minister Clement Attlee has 
made an urgent appeal to the people 
to join Britain’s civil defense forces. 
Winston Churchill, on the other hand, 
has warned the government against 
drawing too heavily on Britain’s re- 
sources in favor of “the most passive 
form of defense” to the detriment of 
“other methods of giving security to 
the country.” 

An eight-day test of Britain’s air 
defense against attack has been recent- 
ly held; and radar defenses are being 
strengthened and modernized. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Except for Britain, Western Europe 
is wide open at present to any atomic 
attack, as has been shown by recent 
war games in which bombers blasted 
through existing defenses and “bombed” 
almost at will over cities which took 
few civilian defense measures against 
them. 
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